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— By Courtesy Happy Varidy 


“ It won’t be for long, dear . . - just until the cost of 
living comes down.” 
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Germany, Korea, Indo-China, Ireland 


U.S. Doesn’t Like Partition— 
Anywhere 


IGH on the list of U.S.A. diffi- 
culties with the Soviet Union is 
Communist insistence on par- 
tition in Germany, Korea and 
Indo-China. Yet, if a statesman 
from Washington urges Molotov to 
suggest to his partners in crime that 
such partition is wrong and ought 
to be abandoned, the poor man in- 
vites an embarrassing experience. 
Comrade Molotov could righteously 
suggest that our gentleman go roll 
his hoop and come back after he had 
persuaded one of America’s promi- 
nent allies to abandon a partition 
which it perpetrated and maintains 
and which has existed much longer 
than the situations in Germany and 
Korea. 
This is not to imply that Comrade 
Molotov weeps for the Irish, who are 
not among his best friends, but he 


would have at least a propaganda 
point; for Ireland has been partitioned 
since 1920 and the partition was 
“hardened ” as recently as 1949. The 
story is long and, to those sensitive to 
injustice, depressing. It affects more 
than the people of Ireland and those 
of Irish descent. 


ERE has been no time when the 
partition of Ireland would be 
supported, in an honest plebiscite, 
by more than two of the six captive 
counties. After twenty-nine years of 
this precarious partition, the British 
Parliament, in 1949, took steps to sew 
up the bag tighter. It passed the 
“Treland Act”, which provided that 
the consent of the Northern Parlia- 
ment must be obtained before reunion 
of Ireland can take place. 
This stipulation is roughly equiva- 
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HAT is known as the Fogarty Discharge Petition is pending in the 

House of Representatives. The text of the Bill, introduced by 
Congressman John E. Fogarty, of Rhode Island, follows: 

“Whereas the House of Representatives, Sixty-fifth Congress 
(1919), passed a resolution declaring that the people of Ireland should 
have the right to determine the form of government under which 
they desired to live; and 

“Whereas the maintenance of international peace and security 
requires settlement of the question of the unification of Ireland; and 

“Whereas twenty-six of the thirty-two counties of Ireland have 
been successful in gaining international recognition for the Republic 
of Ireland which has, as its basic law, a constitution modelled upon 
our own American Constitution: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this House of Representatives 
that the Republic of Ireland should embrace the entire territory of 
Ireland unless the clear majority of all the people of Ireiand, in a 
free plebiscite, determine and declare to the contrary.” 
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lent to requiring the consent of a 
small band of successful burglars be- 
fore permitting their victirns to re- 
claim the property stolen from them. 
It effectively denies the people any 
voice or vote in the matter. And the 
same “Ireland Act” declares that 
Northern Ireland is British territory! 


So much for partition as it affects 

the Irish people. Why should 
Americans—beyond those owning 
racial ties—be concerned? 

Irish ports and airficlds control 
Atlantic shipping lanes. 

To defend Western civilisation 
against attack, control of the Atlan- 
tic is essential. Ireland’s harbours, 
modern airfields and troop training 
areas comprise a great naval and 
military asset. 

Partition of a small nation by a 
stronger nation violates the principles 

hich the United States has de- 
fended in two world wars. 

Interference by Great Britain in 
Irish affairs constitutes international 


aggression as defined by the United 
Nations pact and is, therefore, a 
menace to America’s efforts for world 
peace. 


BECAUSE of partition, Ireland’s facili- 
ties were withheld from American 
troops in World War II. 

Neutrality was Ireland’s protest 
against partition. For the same basic 
reason, Ireland has not signed the 
Auiantic Defence Pact since each 
signatory to the Pact must accept the 
Status quo for a period of twenty 
years: Ireland’s signing would be 
acceptance of the principle of British 
ownership of Irish soil. 

So the enforced partition of Ireland 
is of serious import to the American 
people. What ig needed now—and 
promptly—is a strong expression of 
American public opinion to right a 
long-standing injustice and, by bring- 
ing about a united Ireland, to add 
another powerful element to the com- 
mon defence against the Communist 
enemy. 


Cwrl7 od 





Our discussion ended on an amusing note 


I Talk With The Pope About 
Ireland 


KEES VAN HOEK 


FIRST met Pius XII in 1932— 
when he was Cardinal Secretary 
of State. I had been given an 

introduction to him, and some days 
after I had sent it in I decided to 
make an inquiry at the Vatican. 

A secretary asked me to wait a 
few minutes; later an_ elderly 
monsignor returned with the startling 
message that His Eminence would 
receive me at once. My stammered 
excuses that I was completely un- 
prepared for the interview and—in 
sports jacket and flannel trousers— 
entirely inadequately attired, were 
waved aside. 

He preceded me to the Cardinal’s 
private apartments on the next floor 
and I found myself unceremoniously 
ushered into Cardinal Pacelli’s study. 


HE rose from a huge desk in a vast 

room imposingly decorated in red. 
The memory which still lives most 
vividly after all these years was the 
unsuspected strength of the long, 
thin hand which gently drew me up 
when I knelt to kiss his ring. He 
bade me sit next to him on the big, 
red silk settee which faced the 
windows overlooking a courtyard, 
the Venetian blinds down against the 
noon-hour glare. 

My ietter of introduction had 
mentioned that I had just come from 


Berlin, and at once Cardinal Pacelli 
began to question me on the serious 
political situation there. 

I felt nearly bowled over by his 
quick-fire cross-examination. He 
would have made a great lawyer. 

Relaxing, I made bold to ask him 
about his own experiences in Ger- 
many, where he had been Nuncio for 
twelve eventful years. 

What fascinated me most was 
his story of the dangerous days in 
December, 1918, when the commu- 
nist-nihilist-anarchist Spartacus group 
had seized power in Munich. 

Cardinal Pacelli vividly recounted 
how the Reds telephoned him to give 
up his car; how he patiently ex- 
plained to them that as an 
Ambassador both his person and his 
property were inviolate. In typical 
Bavarian dialect he quoted their rude 
rejoinder: “If the car is not deli- 
vered up at once we will come and 
shoot you and your gang.” “ Bitte 
schoen” (if you please), replied 
Pacelli with icy formality. 

And as he told me the story, he 
relived and reacted the entire con- 
versation. His expressive hands made 
the ‘visual movement of putting down 
a telephone receiver and one felt his 
utter distaste. 

The Red officials 
the Nunciature. “Of course,” 


did come to 
his 
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F I were to be asked what, in a professional lifetime as a roving 

reporter, was my greatest hour, it was my seventy minutes alone 
with Pius XII in Castel Gandolfo. His Holiness spoke English, 
which I regretted, because in his correct accentuation he speaks it 
much slower than any of the other languages which he has mastered. 

I could not help noticing that whenever he wanted to check some- 
thing in my book, he did so from the Spanish edition. 

He dealt in detail on his last attempt to stave off World War II. 
After a sleepless night he had called his Secretary of State in the 
early morning to Castel Gandolfo and—“ here at this very table ”— 
drafted < proposition to the great powers for an international con- 
ference, to be convened quickly to discuss all the outstanding 
problems that endangered peace and not merely the threatened 
German-Polish conflict. 

Before noon, Lord Halifax telephoned British acceptance of this 
plan; Warsaw and Paris followed. But in the middle of the night 
Nuncio Orsenigo phoned from Berlin to report the invasion of 
Poland. 

Pius XII rose at once and went to his chapel. Others have 
recorded how tears streamed down his face and how his bent figure 


shook with sobs. 
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dark eyes twinkling amusedly behind 
the glasses, “ we had done something 
to the car so that they could not use 
it anyhow.” Eye-witnesses have 
recorded how, coming down the 
staircase, he patiently pushed away 
the gun levelled at him. 

One summer some years later, 
when we were living in Frascati, I 
met his car, held up by some oxen 
pulling a cart, on a road in the Alban 
mountains. He bowed mechanically 
to my greeting and then, with a sud- 
den smile of recognition, raised his 
hand. 

Encouraged by his remembrance, I 
approached him shortly afterwards to 
check some biographical materia). It 
was then he told me, with unaffected 
delight in the recollection, the 
story which had taught him the 
virtue of moderation. 

As a seminarist, he was of delicate 


—KEES VAN HOEK. 
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health and was allowed to spend 
part of the year at his parents’ coun- 
try house. One day he had to go to 
Rome for an examination. As the 
coachman could not be found, 
Eugenio decided to drive himself to 
the railway station. 

When halfway there, the horse 
stopped outside the trattoria, where 
the coachman always refreshed him- 
self with a glass of wine and in- 
variably also treated his horse to one. 
Young Pacelli remembered the ritual 
and, in his hurry to get on, went in 
to fetch an entire carafe so as to 
please the horse. 


TT, however, proved altogether 

too much. The horse began to 
feel drowsy, slowed up to a snail’s 
pace, and soon stopped altogether to 
sleep off his intoxication on the spot. 
Pacelli missed the train and lost 
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three months, waiting for the next 
examination. 


SOME years after the war I had 

the privilege of being allowed to 
present to Eugenio Pacelli, now His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII, specially 
bound copies of each of the various 
editions and translations of my 
biography Pius XII, Priest and 
Statesman. He had been in diffident 
health that summer and I was the 
only visitor received that autumn 
morning in private audience in his 
country palace of Castel Gandolfo. 

He sat on a leather-backed, armless 
chair in a high, cool room, between 
the two windows in front of his desk. 
The white silk cassock, of which the 
broad sleeve cuffs and the sash were 
of even heavier silk moire, accen- 
tuated his slender tallness. 

He looked much older than I 
remembered him from before the 
war, his face more drawn, his lean 
cheeks greyer. I noticed the veins 
standing out markedly on his temples, 
the very white hair thinning under- 
neath his skullcap. In the gauntness 
of his face the gold rimmed spec- 
tacles appeared to be embedded in 
the deep ridge of his eagle-beaked, 
truly Roman nose. Occasionally his 
slender hand with the long, tapering 
fingers would lift or shift the skull- 
cap, the light flashing the big sapphire 
of his ring, set in a square of 
diamonds. 


IS warm, deep voice had a slightly 
husky timbre, That voice and the 
spontaneous smile, which so easily lit 
up his ascetic face, stirred one deeply 


by their intense goodness. They 
radiated not so much kindness or 


sympathy, as love for every human 
being. To him, even Stalin (as 
Churchill once recounted from a papal 
audience) was “ our son Joseph.” 


[ was later told by his entourage 

that my private audience of almost 
an hour was one of the longest he has 
ever given to a visiting layman. Quite 
a few times, in fact, Monsignor Venini 
had come in, fearing that the Pope 
might be tired. Every time I rose, 
the Pontiff asked me to resume my 
seat. 

By now, Pius XII had started 
asking me about Ireland. His 
approach was so typical that it is 
worth recalling. He knew that I was 
an Irish citizen but not Irish by birth. 
He suggested that, having learned to 
know Ireland, things must have struck 
me which the born and reared Irish- 
man will never mention because to 
him they are self-understood. 

I had to tell the Pope anything I 
thought worth while as an illuminat- 
ing detail or typical illustration. He 
was obviously so delighted that I 
dared mention that an English weekly 
which I noticed among his pile of 
papers had been rather anti-Irish 
during the war. 

Much later, after the conversation 
had long veered over to other subjects, 
I made my farewell. As I walked 
backwards to the door, he bent to 
disentangle some bell and telephone 
wires underneath his desk. As he 
straightened himself and looked up, 
he recalled me suddenly, and with a 
beaming smile indicating that par- 
ticular periodical, said: “If on my 
walk today I read anything in here 
unfriendly to Ireland, I promise you 
not to believe it!” 


Grn sd 





Aletta 


In the goldsmith’s workshop you may see precious metal 
being worked by hand with all the care and devotion that 
in the past produced our museum treasures 


Beauty in Gold 


oven of Irish goldsmiths is the 

Dublin firm of John Smyth and 

Sons. Founded towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, it started 
romantically when two apprentices, 
John Smyth and James Le Barre, 
made up their minds to run away 
from the English goldsmith to whom 
they were indentured and set up on 
their own in Ireland. 

They decided to work their 
passage across the Irish Sea from 
Liverpool and, since they could not 
find work on the same boat, made an 
appomtment to meet in Dublin. They 
were precise enough about the de- 
tails of the appointment—it was to 
be on a particular Dublin bridge at 
7 pan. on Saturday—except for one 
point: the date. 

Since they could not foretell when 
they both would be in the city, at 
the same time, they left that open. 

As it turned out it was five years 
before they kept that appoinement, 
for Le Barre reached Dublin within 
a week and went to the bridge cach 
Saturday at 7 pm. Smyth sailed 
tight around the world before reach- 
ing the Liffey. And out of this long- 
delayed mecting came the modern 
firm. 


AY the firm's managing 

director is Herbert James, who 
believes that Irishmen have the 
temperament and sensibility to 
make the best goldsmiths. 





machine age changed the 
craft into an industry and in 
many continental countries 
where the goldsmith’s tradition 
was every bit as strong as it was 
in this country, craftsmanship 
was sacrificed to expediency. 
The Irish smiths were in one 
sense lucky that their domestic 
market was smali. Economic 
reasons made mechnisation a 
less attractive proposition for 
them. 











The workshop is a clamorous 
place; the beating of metal is not a 
quiet business, At first glance, the 
work seems not only simple but even 
crude. Silver and gold are surpris- 
ingly dull-looking metals—and they 
do not gain anything in appearance 
by being mounted on a lump of pitch 
the size of a football. 

Embedded in pitch, wrong side 
out, the metal is first roughly em- 
bossed. Then it is reversed and the 
chaser gets to work with a small 
hammer and punch on the outside 
surface, Tapping lightly and quickly 
—the exact weight and regularity of 
each hammer-tap take years af 
learning—the chaser punches out a 
design on the metal. 

Essentially, chasing is a simple 
operation but # calls for great skill 
and care. Only too easily the precious 
metal can be ruined, and a mistake 
cannot be rectified. Gold and silver 


Condensed from the Dublin Chamber of Commerce Journal 
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are soft and the constant hammer- 
ing tends to distort them. This is 
the besetting worry of the chaser. 

He interrupts his work twice or 
sometimes three times to have the 
metal polished and re-polished so 
that he can the better watch for the 
first danger-sign of distortion. 


"THE diamond-mounter’s work is 

just as important and exact as the 
chaser’s. Neither craft has changed 
in detail for centuries. Not until the 
final stages is there any thorough 
attempt at mechanisation, 

Polishing is still done with a mix- 
ture of tallow and Trent sand; the 
final before the object is 
lacquered and packed, is given with 
swansdown mop and rouge. But the 
swansdown is now mounted on a 


gloss, 


power-driven lathe which whirls so 
fast—3,200 revolutions per minute, 


to be exact—that the down seems to 
be as hard as steel. 

Modern science has here added a 
new trick to an old business, Behind 
the whirling mop there is an open- 
ing through which the silver or 
gold fiecks from the object being 
polished are sucked into a conveyor 
which drops them into a bag so 
that not even the minutest quantity 
of precious metal is lost. 

Even in this department the skill 
of the craftsman is the all-important 
factor. If he should let his mind 
wander from the job on hand even 
for a few minutes the work of weeks 
could be destroyed. Ornamentation 
leaves the metal thin; and, if care- 
lessly handled, the swansdown mop 
would wipe off all the delicate chas- 
ing like a file cutting through lead. 

To give a measure of protection 


against this danger, intricate filigree 
is coated with whiting and gum 
while the unornamented metal is 
being polished. 


G™pinc and 

“artistic” side of the modern 
goldsmith’s business, is in many 
ways even more fascinating than the 
handiwork of the chaser and em- 
bosser, The gold and silver finish is 
applied electrically, The metal is 
first polished and then thoroughly 
cleaned by immersing in a hot solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium to re- 
move dirt or grease which would 
cause the gold or silver deposit’ to 
blister. 

For gilding, the metal is then 
“flashed” in a silver solution to 
give it a clear and even surface. In 
between all these operations it is 
scratch-brushed against a revolving 
wire brush soaked in a greascless 
soapy liquid, 

At one time ordinary beer was 
used but nowadays it has been re- 
placed by a more prosaic detergent. 
Finally the metal is gilded by im- 


plating, the less 
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mersing for a carefully-timed period 
in an_ electrically charged gold 


solution. 


Pveun goldsmiths were first men- 
tioned in the municipal records 
in 1579. The special place they held 
even then was apparent from the 
fact that in the annual pageant of 
the feast of Corpus Christi they had 
separate representation. They later 
formed the Guild of All Saints, 

Irishmen were excluded from the 
Guild. 

The annals of the Guild reveal 
that either the Common Council 
was uncommonly suspicious or the 
goldsmiths were no better than they 
ought to have been. 

For in 1605 the Council solemnly 
declared that “in tyme past there 
hath bene great abuse in this cittie by 
the indirecte and synister dealinge of 
the gouldsmythes in that there hath 
for many years bene divers parcelles 
of plate made of every base and cor- 
rupt silver, notwithstanding they 
have by credible reporte receaved 
good silver of those that caused it 
to bee made. , .” 

To protect the citizens the 
Councils passed a by-law which 
required every goldsmith to put his 
personal stamp on all plate handled 
or offered for sale by him. 


JN addition, the plate had to carry 


the official hallmark, a _ general 
stamp, the design of which included 
“the figures of a lyon, an harpe and 
a castell and the same to be locked 
by the seale of the Staple.” The 
penalty for disobeying was forfeiture 
of the plate and a fine “ in the some 
of five shillings for every ownce of 





AVING survived the Penal 

Laws and the more insidious 
evils of industrial revolution, the 
magnificent craftsmanship of the 
Golden Age of Irish monas- 
ticism—which bequeathed to us 
the Ardagh chalice and many 
other examples of great artistry 
in precious metals—is still a liv- 
ing force in the Ireland of to- 
day; and its products grace the 
altars of God throughout the 
world. 

In an Indian Hindu temple, 
incense burns in a gold vessel 
that bears the stamp of the Assay 
Office, Dublin Castle. And the 
eye of many a Muslim, turning 
to Mecca in prayer, is momen- 
tarily caught by the glint of the 
setting sun on a mosque lamp 
that was burnished on a Dublin 
goldsmith’s lathe. 











plate soulde” by the transgressor. 
Nowadays that penalty would 
hardly fit the crime—gold costs 
£12 8s. 8d. an ounce at present, 
The most significant date in the 
history of the craft is 1625 when 
Charles I forbade Guildsmen among 
other things to work on or even sell 
gold which was of less than twenty- 
two carat quality, and officially dis- 
couraged the excessive use of 
“sotheraumell or stuffings.” 


T was on the Mayor and con- 
stables of the Staple that the onus 
of enforcing these by-laws fell. 
Every piece of plate had to be pre- 
sented for a “touch and tryall” in 
their presence before it could be 
stamped. These duties are now 
carried out by the Assay Office in 
Dublin Castle. 





John Doherty formed the first national trade union 


Champion of English Workers 


JOHN DAMER 


REAT French and German 

Catholics raised effective voices 

against the social evils of the 
Industrial Revolution. In England, 
till Cardinal Manning, no Catholic 
voice was raised except the voice of 
John Doherty. 

Born im _  Buncrana, County 
Donegal, he arrived in Manchester a 
year or two after Waterloo. In 1819 
he was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment for taking part in a 
demonstration of cotton spinners on 
strike. 

Released in 18228 he married and 
was in time to see the Friendly 
Association of Cotton Spinners re- 
started, clandestinely, no doubt, for 
till 1824 the Combination Acts as 
well as the English Common Law 
made trade unionism a crime. By a 
masterpiece of intrigue, Francis 
Piace, a London tailor, induced a 
House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee to secure repeal of these laws. 


AWAKENED to the significance of its 
Act, Parliament was, however, 
considering reimposing the laws. 
Expecting Place to call him as a 
witness, Doherty wrote to him from 
Manchester “If they (Parliament) 
leave us to ourselves, some few out- 
rages may be committed but 
ultimately all shall be convinced that 
the line of conduct best calculated to 
promote their interest would be 





N Manchester, as elsewhere, in 

1828, Catholic Emancipation 
was the great issue. The magis- 
trate convened a public mecting 
against it. Doherty, described as 
a “ reporter ”, appeared to be the 
only Catholic present. Before 
being silenced by the chairman, 
he gave the reason—police at the 
door questioned those entering 
and excluded the Catholics. 

The Manchester Times thus 
commented on the poor Irish 
excluded: “To the honour of 
those thus questioned be it said 
that as their leaders will not for- 
swear themselves to gain admit- 
tance into Parliament, they would 
not tell a falsehood to gain ad- 
mittance mto the court room of 
the lord of the manor of Man- 
chester.” 











reasonableness in their demands, 
submission to the laws and obedience 
to and respect for their employer. 
But if they oppress us. . . they will 
force us to unite in one great com- 
bination, not only against our em- 
ployers but against themselves. .. .” 


‘THE great combination materialised 
six years later, and in evidence 

before a Seiect Commitice of 1838 

Doherty ascribed the ispiration 

to his great 

O’Connelt. 


compall.ot Daniel 


Condensed from the Catholic Herald 
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In the four years preceding the 
“great combination”, Doherty was 
active as a committee member of the 
Cotton Spinners’ Union, the main 
object of which was to secure by 
legisiation a working day averaging 
twelve or thirteen hours. The wages 
question was only secondary to this. 


Dv to distress in 1826, destruction 

of machinery resulted. Doherty 
appealed to the starving people to 
desist; it would diminish their em- 
ployment prospects and give a 
handle to their enemies. 

In 1829 the Manchester spinners 
struck for six months against a wages 
reduction. General Bouverie, com- 
manding the troops in the North, 
reported to the Home Office that the 
strikers were kept in a state of excite- 
ment by Doherty’s weekly pamph- 
lets, that he was said to be “capable” 
and certainly “ mischievous ”. Never- 
theless, amnongst the 10,000 strikers, 
“in famine and rags”, drawing 
2s. 2d. a week in strike pay, there 
was no disturbance. 

Appealed to by Doherty to arbi- 
trate, first the magistrates and then 
the churchwardens refused. The men 
went back at reduced wages. 


[QouERTY acted immediately. Strike- 
breakers had been imported. 
Two months later in the Isle of 

Man, Doherty formed a National 

Spinners’ Union to eliminate mutual 


“ blacklegging ”. Including Ireland 
and Scotland, it was the first national 
trade union. 

Simultaneously he was fostering in 
the United Trades Co-operative 
Journal the idea of the great com- 
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S secretary of the spinners, 

Doherty challenged oppression 
in their working lives. By an Act 
of 1825 it was illegal to work 
children more than twelve hours 
a day (nine on Saturdays). For 
lack of an inspectorate the law 
was disregarded. 

The good employers combined 
with the trade unionists in an en- 
forcement society, with Doherty 
as secretary, and mainly because 
of his fearlessness 187 cases were 
brought and twenty-four convic- 
tions obtained. 

The might of the “cotton 
lords” was challenged by this 
man of thirty, who had had less 
than six months’ schooling. 











bination of all trades and he con- 
tinued it in 1831 in the Voice of the 
People. 

From the Voice of the People 
came passages worthy of Bishop von 
Ketteler or even Pope Leo XIII 
himself. “How,” he wrote, “ comes 
this strange anomaly that a human 
being who bears the stamp and 
image of the living God should be 
reduced to the level of the brute 
creation?” 

Three months after the Voice of 
the People ceased publication, the 
first mumber of the Poor Man’s 
Advocate appeared, wherein Doherty 
renewed his attack upon the evil of 
excessive hours of work. 

Towards the end of his days, 
Doherty eked out a _ miserable 
existence writing paragraphs for the 
London newspapers. He died alone 
in a scantily furnished room on 
April 15, 1854. 
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A BANK is a pawnshop gone social. 








PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





Potatoes for Art’s Sake! 


ORTY - SEVEN - YEAR-OLD SEUMAS 
Murphy, A.R.H.A., sculptor and 

stome carver, may be the last of a 
dying craft. For Irish architects, fol- 
lowing their colieagues abroad, have 
little place for stone carving on their 
more bleakly modern buildings. 

Séumas was born in Mallow, son 
of an engine driver. Professor Daniel 
Corkery spotted his amazing talents 
as an artist when Séumas was 
thirteen, and suggested he enrol for 
night classes in the Cork School of 
Art. 

At twenty-two came recognition 
when he won the Gibson Travelling 
Scholarship enabling him to study in 
Paris for two years. 

With all its glories, even Paris 
wasn’t enough for art-hungry Séumas. 
So he set out to hitch-hike France 
and Germany in search of out-of-the- 
way masterpieces of medieval sculp- 
ture. 

“When I hit Paris again,” he says, 
“TI was broke. And my next pay 
cheque wasn’t duc for a month, 
Thirty days to starve in—and in 
winter, too!” 

But Séumas wasn’t to be beaten. 
With his few remaining francs he 
bought a sack of potatoes—and went 
to bed. Each day for the following 
month he rose, cooked himself a meal 
of petatoes and returned to bed, 
where he stayed till he felt hungry 
again! 

Odd thing, he says: “I still like 
potatoes.” 

—My.es MacSweenszy in Empire 

News. 


A Life for a Scandal 


T ISN’T EVERY JOURNALIST WHO IS 

willing to run the risk of being shot 
dead for exposing scandals 

That’s what happened to the first 
editor of the St. Louis Post-Despatch. 
A critic who didn’t like what the 
editor had published ran into the 
newsroom and shot him dead. 

The Post-Despatch, however, went 
on exposing scandals and corrupt 
doings and now, seventy-five years 
later, the job has been given to Ray- 
mond L. Crowley, a mild-mannered 
but none-the-less trenchant newsman 
of fifty-eight. 

Veteran police reporter on the staff 
of 1,650 is John Kinsella, who gets 
all the “ scoops”. 

Another staffman, Daniel Fitz- 
patrick, does cartoons which are re- 
printed all over the U.S. 


—WILLIAM DuNLAaP in the Irish 
Press. 


Queen’s Messenger 


[8 4 LONDON CLUB RECENTLY, I was 
introduced to a good-humoured, 
grey-haired gentleman who wore an 


eyeglass, spoke with a faint Irish 
brogue, and bore the name Colonel 
O’Brien-Twohig. The colonel is the 
head—* superintending” is the réle 
ascribed to him—of the Corps of 
Queen’s Messengers, whose job it is 
to travel about the world carrying 
the Diplomatic Bag or Pouch con- 
taining the British Foreign Office’s 
confidential mail. 

There are thirty-eight messengers, 
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most of them retired Army officers 
of about the Lt.-Col. rank. In the 
last two years or so, one was caught 
by pirates—and escaped—travelling 
from Hong Kong to Tientsin; one 
was thrown into the river from a car 
accident om the road near Damascus 
and had to swim after his bags and 
then to safety. Another escaped from 
a crashed plane in the Andes a few 
seconds before the aircraft caught 
fire. Seven have died in air crashes 
since the war. 

Queen’s Messengers travel un- 
armed. When they cross the Iron 
Curtain they are accompanied by a 
special security agent, usually a re- 
tired police-inspector or ex-Scotland 
Yard detective. In between calls they 
sleep in a bedroom at the Foreign 
Office. 

—PENDENNIS in The Observer. 


Building Africa 


yumy P. DRUMM, A BRIGHT, CUL- 

tured and quietly likeable per- 
sonality from Drumlish, is chief en- 
gineecr on a giant dam undertaking 
out on the Wemmershock Hills, near 
Cape Town, South Africa, and asso- 
ciated with him is another Longford- 
born engineer, F. L. Reilly. 

A small community of twenty-four 
Irish technicians and administrative 
staff will be busy for at least two 
years on the great dam. 

Mrs. Drumm is one of four wives 
who have gone out from Ireland with 
their husbands. She lives in a well- 
appointed prefabricated house with 
her husband, their twelve-year-old 
daughter, Irene, and a spaniel puppy, 
Rusty. A_ fourteen-year-old son, 
Séamus, is at Blackrock College, 
Dublin. 

~—Cape Times. 


T.V. Laurels 


A KERRYMAN, WHO HAS BEEN WITH 
the B.B.C. since 1947, is now 
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known among television people as 
“ Mr. Television Music Hall ”. 

He is Richard Afton, well known 
in Dublin and other parts of Ireland, 
where he toured with various com- 
panies during the "thirties. 

A would-be “medico” who for- 
sook his studies for the stage, Richard 
Afton travelled in many parts of the 
world and has played Irish character 
parts in films. His latest was m James 
Mason’s The Upturned Glass. 

He was responsible for “ Corona- 
tion Music Hall”, which was hailed 
as the best show ever produced on 
television. He is, too, responsible for 
the “Quite Contrary” programme. 

—W eekly Independent. 


Radio Pioneer 

S A CHILD OF SEVEN, JAMES 

Mageean was taken for his first 
visit to a theatre and there and then 
decided that for him there could be 
no other career but the stage. Today, 
with more than forty years of stage 
and screen experience behind him, he 
is one of Ireland’s leading actors and 
producers; but he is probably best 
known as a former B.B.C. drama 
producer in Belfast. He left a couple 
of years ago, having reached the re- 
tiring age. 

James appeared in the first drama 
broadcast from Belfast—scenes from 
Shakespeare produced in 1924 by a 
young and then unknown producer 
called Tyrone Guthrie. He has pro- 
bably played more radio parts than 
any other Irish actor. 

—B.B.C. Bulletin. 


Well Met in Mood 


Y CHANCE OF AN ACTING CAREER 
arrived when the Abbey Theaire 
producer cast me as a sentry in 
Sheridan’s play, The Critics. 
He gave me one whole line to 
myself. I was to say: “’Tis meet it 
should.” I rehearsed it up and down 
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Patricia’s Double Life 


RRECENTLY we met young Henry Bones, of the popular B.B.C. 

Children’s Hour programme, “ Norman and Henry Bones ”, and 
found him to be a small, lively, dark-eyed woman by the name of 
Patricia Hayes. 

“Tve always led a double radio life,” she told us. “I’ve been in 
Ray’s A Laugh almost since it began and I’ve been broadcasting in 
Children’s Hour since 1928.” 

She has been a radio Pinocchio three times and a Peter Pan twice; 
in Ray’s A Laugh, she frequently pops up as Ted Ray’s mother-in- 
law, was the slinky “ Miss Mayfair” (“? 


, 


Not until after six o’clock ”), 
and is now to be heard as Mrs. Easy, the domineering charwoman, 
and Mrs. Benson, the woman next door. 

Miss Hayes, born in London of Irish parentage, trained at the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art and won the much-coveted gold 
medal. 

After playing in various repertory companies, she was persuaded 
to appear in a Victorian cabaret at London’s Players’ Theatre. 
Dressed as a small boy, she sang Put Me in My Little Bed—an 
appealing performance which attracted the attention of J. B. Priest- 
ley, who offered her the part of the litthe North Country Maid in his 
play, When We Are Married. 

Patricia has three children: Richard (thirteen), Teresa (twelve) 
and Gemma (six). “ All three of them are keen on acting,” she says, 
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and sideways. And in the end I pro- 
duced it backwards. 

I spluttered out: “’Tis sheet tt 
mood.” And when the house roared 
I felt like falling on my own sword. 
I saw my career lying in tiny little 
pieces all over the stage. 

I could see myself banished in dis- 
grace. Yet it didn’t happen that way 
at all. In fact they congratulated me. 
I was wonderful. For my sins, I was 
made a comedian. And that’s what 
I have been ever since. 

—BARRY FITZGERALD. 


No Friend to a Salmon! 


[HEN GEORGE LANE RETURNED TO 

Abbeyfeale after twenty years in 

the United States, he started making 

his own artificial minnow bait, jus as 
a hebby. 


in a voice that mixes pride and doubt. 
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—Radio Times. 
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For years he experimented in re- 
producing alluring colours, seeking 
the most suitable sizes of bait for 
various types of angling, and making 
lead, plastic and paint look like a real 
live minnow. 

The hobby became a profitable 
sideline. Those minnows now entice 
salmon, trout and coarse fish in 
waters all over the world. 

Biggest haul made by Mr. Lane so 
far with his own bait was 250 sea 
trout in one season. 

—Sunday Independent. 
Stories Behind a 

Curtain 
Af icHAeEL McFADDEN IS_ NINETY- 
eight. He lives im a red-brick 
Dublin house, far from the cottage, 
Gweedore, in the Rosses of Donegal, 


100 
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where he was born. In the Gaelic 
tongue that he spoke all his life, 
Michael has 100 stories of Fionn 
MacCumhail, the King of Ireland’s 
Son, and other great men of the 
Gaelic heroic age. 

But there is nobody to listen. For 
this sturdy old shanachie, with the 
gentle voice and the quaint turns of 
speech, is a storyteller without an 
audience. 

“You can’t have it every way,’ 
says Michael with the faintest of 
sighs, as he looks through the lace 
curtains at the endless traffic, the 
homeward-bound office workers and 
the scampering children who play 
round his door. 

“They don’t 


> 


want my kind of 
stories in Dublin; but I love it here 
just the same.” 
Michael is not as much out of 
favour as he would have you believe. 
Some time ago he was invited to 
visit the Irish Folklore Commission 
in St. Stephen’s Green; there he 


recorded for all time many of the 
fireside tales of Donegal. 
—AIDAN O’HANLON in the Irish 
Press. 


Rich-Little-Rich-Girl 
[porotHy Warp IS THE SPIRIT OF 
every fairy tale, Prince and Prin- 
cess rolle. into one. She is the pulse- 
beat of every pantomime, the Prin- 
cipal Boy to end all Principal Boys. 

In one way she strays from the 
rich-little-poor-girl of the “ happy- 
ever-afters.” She is a rich-little-rich- 
girl. Always has been. Is now at 
sixty-three. Always will be. And, 
what’s more, she loves every satin- 
filled, nylon-lined, diamond -bright 
minute of it! 

One luxury home, one delightful 
husband, one brilliant son, one large 
ration of beauty (unfadeable variety), 
one supply of exciting friends (un- 
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limited), some diamonds, several 
minks. Health. Wealth. Magic. 

Wistfully I asked: “Were you 
very poor when you began?” 

“No. From the start I thought Big. 
So it came Big. It has been coming 
Bigger ever since.” 

How Big? Dorothy has been in the 
super-tax class for years. So has her 
famous husband, Shaun Glenville. 
When did it start coming Big? When 
she was fifteen. One year later she 
was Principal Boy—the youngest ever 
or s’nce. 

“TI never played 
Always a star—that’s me. 

—EVADNE Price in The People. 


small 


” 


parts. 


Cheerful Headmaster 
‘THOUGH AN ACTIVE HEADMASTER, 

Arnold Marsh is an unashamedly 
cheerful man. He has no concern 
with the trappings of professional 
authority, and he wears his learning 
lightly. 

Born in Belfast, he was educated 
at a Friends’ schoo] in Lisburn and 
at another Quaker school in Somer- 
set. 

He believes in concentration on 
character, a religious sense, and the 
ability to make the most of every 
day. 

To him the school is a microcosm, 
reflecting as far as possible the out- 
side world for which it prepares its 
pupils. 

The children should be encouraged 
to run things for themselves, thus 
developing a community sense, and 
the older ones should be given the 
greatest possible responsibility. 

Discipline and routine are essen- 
tial, but punishment, especially cor- 
poral punishment, is a confession of 
failure by the teacher. Personal in- 
fluence is the surest way to lead chil- 
dren along the right lines. 

—Irish Times. 


Cwelssd 





An English expert surveys the new bus station and makes 
suggestions for future development in that neighbourhood 


Palace of Glass by the Liffey 


R. FURNEAUX JORDAN 


HERE are only a few cities one 
"T shoud come to by air: Buenos 

Aires, perhaps, with its large 
natural formations, or Cairo, with 
lights seen in an Egyptian night. 
Dublin is not one of them. Gliding 
quietly up the Liffey on a grey 
morning, one sees her as a grey city 
of nobility and squalor—the nobility 
of the Custom House set in the 
delectable squalor of the Quays. 

A grey city where no man may 
separate the intrinsic richness of pure 
architecture from that even richer, 
that more potent quality born of 
memories. From the time when a 
hundred peers lived gorgeously 
around Merrion-square, and Cham- 
bers—out at Clontarf—built the 
Casino, on through the rich infusion 
of the Regency to the days of Liberty 
Halil and joycean pubs, architecture 
in Dublin has never been merely 
architecture. 

It has been, as good architecture 
should be, a good stage where men 
play many good parts. 


AL cities of the Old World sub- 

mit to a test, to emerge from 
which ig to be part of Europe. The 
test is that buildings of all kinds and 
dates must live together. The Gothic 
Revival spire must prick the sky 
above level perspectives of Augustan 


streets; the metallic gleam of 


modernism must live with the granite 
solidity of Georgian Doric, and all 
without offence. It is that rather than 
masterpieces that makes the cities of 
history. 

Edinburgh—with its new Govern- 
ment Offices’ built before the war— 
is in this respect a failure. Dublin, 
in the new Bus Terminal and Minis- 
terial Offices, now has her first major 
monument of the Modern Move- 
ment. 

The architect, Michael Scott— 
himself a figure in a long line of 
very able Dublin  eccentrics—had 
to sct his tour-de-force of glass, 
metal and mosaic immediately beside 
Gandon’s great Custom House. 
Each building—so I think—reveals 
the essence of the other; there is 
contrast, not discord. Metallic glitter, 
colour, structural tensity and drama 
are matched with dignity, solidity, 
reserve. 


WE may prefer the cighteenth cen- 

tury to the twentieth, but here, at 
least, each is clarified by the other. 
Formality, precision, simplicity are 
the things shared, structural tech- 
niques that are so wildly different. 

If Gandon or Chambers had built 
a Dublin Bus Terminal in 1953, they 
would have had to build this one. 

Ireland has lain, always, at the end 
of that great road through Athens, 


From The Observer 
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corner of this garden. 
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Rome, Paris 2nd London. Territorial 
wealth and a classical culture were 
not the only factors—challenge and 
response was another—that made 


Dublin one of the fair cities of the 
West. 

Now, today, she must exist at two 
levels—as Grattan’s grey city of grey 
monuments, and as the busy capital 


of a modern nation. If Gandon ex- 
pressed the former, Michael Scott 
and his engineer, Ove Arup, have 
at least made a bid to express the 
latter. 


iz {1,000,000 building puts the 

offices of the Department of 
Social Welfare into two glittering 
towers set at right-angles to each 
other. At the top of the taller is a 
blossoming of balconies and verandas 
round the canteen floor, with brilliant 
mosaic on the underside of canopies 
—rare colour in Dublin’s skyline. 

The towers themselves are of a 
kind familiar in modern buildings 
—clean, staooth and unadorned. The 
concrete stanchions are narrow on the 
face, but deep: hence a certain thin 
elegance on facade and a certain 
depth of reveal between the inner and 
outer windows of this double-glazed 


A Bold Architectural Gesture 
Tue setting of the bus terminal is primarily Georgian, and in those 
surroundings it will retain for many years the quality of a bold 
architectural gesture which was once possessed by such buildings 
as the Ministry of Health in Rio de Janeiro. 

At the rear of the Custom House, and acting as a foreground to 
the new building, is a formal garden laid out with a pool and 
fountain as a memorial to the 2nd Battalion, Dublin Brigade of the 
Irish Republican Army. A picturesque ruin composed of fragments 
of part of the Custom House destroyed by fire in 1921 decorates a 


—Architectural Review, London. 
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structure. In the angle of the L 
formed by the towers, also beneath 
them, is the Bus Terminal with its 
offices, cloakrooms and admirable 
little cinema. 

It is all spacious and well organ- 
ised, with a lavish use of good 
marble and mosaic—expensive to 
start with but lasting for ever and 
giving colour to a severe style. An 
accomplished building—slick but not 
garish. 

More important is the question it 
poses. There are, one hopes, other 
things to come. For instance, we all 
want an Abbey Theatre worthy of 
the future as well as of the past. And 
so, one asks, is this the beginning of 
a North Bank scheme for the Liffey? 

For too long has that North Bank 
been to fashionable Dublin as 
London’s South Bank has been to 
the West End—a forgotten oppor- 
tunity. 

Countries on the fringes of uni- 
versal cultures are apt to learn from 
others and then, at the end of the 
day, to achieve more. If the Modefn 
Movement has run its course in, 
say, Scandinavia or Italy, then now, 
quite logically, it could be Dublin’s 
turn. 





Father and son were world champions in sport; daughter Grace 
is the latest star to reach Hollywood’s top rung 


Kelly Dreams Come True 





N 1954 Hollywood everyone is still 
I a little awed and breathless by 

the shooting star of a girl from 
Philadelphia. 

At twenty-four, coolly beautiful 
Grace Kelly is a relative film rarity— 
a star who came out from the East 
already bright and shining, dispensing 
with the usual apprenticeship through 
the ranks of the studio publicity 
posers, the leg-conscious starlets, and 
the struggling featured players. 

After only two years in pictures, 
she has the kind of contract with 
M-G-M that Beverley Hills regulars 
envy—only three films a year and 
extra payment for any others she 
chooses. 

She is currently regarded as one 
of the hottest properties in films. 
Since she came to public notice, as 
Gary Cooper’s peace-loving wife in 
High Noon, and, later, as Clark Gable’s 
major distraction in Mogambo, Grace 
has made four major films, and 
her list of leading men (Ray Mil- 
land, James Stewart, William Holden, 
Bing Crosby, and Stewart Granger) 
sounds like an autograph hunter’s 
New Year’s resolutions. Her latest 
hit is Dial “M” for Murder. 


BExIND Grace is the story of the rise 

of a great Irish-American family, 
of men and women blessed by strong 
awsms and good looks, a dogged 





G*4ce Kety lives as quietly as 
can be in a small apartment 
on Sweetzer Avenue, in West 
Hollywood. She still retains her 
Manhattan apartment. 

She is ot given to making 
friends easily, and her manners 
give many people the impres- 
sion that she is aloof. 

Hollywood columnists who try 
to interview her, after their first 
fruitless attempts at eliciting 
expansive or humorous  re- 
sponses, finally emerge as if 
they had been presented at 
court. 











instinct for hard work, and a sure 
feel for success. 

Grace’s father, John Brendan Kelly 
(sixty-four), is a handsome, vigorous, 
and wealthy Philadelphia contractor, 
who won himself a corner of sporting 
history by his great rowing victories 
in the ’twenties. 

One uncle, George Kelly, is a rank- 
ing American playwright (The Show- 
Off, Craig’s Wife). Her late uncle, 
Walter, was the beloved “ Virginia 
Judge” of the vaudeville stage. 

Her brother, John B., Junr., fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps by 
becoming the greatest oarsman of his 
time (Diamond Sculls champion in 
1947 and 1948). 


Condensed from Newsweek 
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‘Tue story of Grace Kelly begins, 
perhaps, on her _ great-grand- 
father’s farm in Ireland. 

“There were five boys in the 
family,” as her father John relates, 
“and not much money to spare. It 
was plain to my grandfather that he 
could not educate them all, so he 
called them together one day and 
said: ‘ Boys, we are going to put the 
oldest one of you through school, 
but the rest will have to stay and 
work the farm and contribute a share 
to Pat’s schooling. At least one Kelly 
will be educated.’ 

“ So Pat went to school, and ended 
up at University in Dublin. My 
own father never had a day in school 
himself, but he had a wonderful 
memory all right, and maybe that’s 
where Grace gets her talent for learn- 
ing a part.” 

At twenty, the County Mayo farm 
boy who was to be Grace’s grand- 
father, emigrated to the United States 
and met and married Mary Costello, 
who had preceded him out of the 
same county. They settled at the 
Falls of the Schuylkill, five miles 
from Philadelphia, and began raising 
their family. The first seven children 
all went to work in the mills before 
they were in their teens. The last 
three, among them Grace’s father, got 
a break: they were able to go 
through grammar school before 
settling dcwn to work. 


Joun Kelty served three years’ 

apprenticeship as a bricklayer. He 
was getting nicely started on his trade 
—and growing adept at his hobby of 
rowing, when the first World War 
took him off to France. 

There, in his off-hours, he boxed 
at 175 pounds, and he was weil on 
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kis way to taking the light-heavy- 
weight championship of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force when he 
broke his ankle in a truck accident. 
The man who did win the title was 
a Marine named Gene Tunney. 

John Kelly has for souvezir a let- 
ter from te former heavyweight 
champion: “Polly ”—-Tunney’s wife 
—*“ doesn’t know that but for an 
accident the world would never have 
heard of her husband as a pugilist.” 

This may have been so. The man 
Tunney beat for the AEF. title 
stayed three rounds with him. Kelly 
had stiffened the same fighter in the 
first round in an earlier bout. 

Kelly came back from France to 
resume his bricklaying and his oars- 
manship. 

In 1920, having already won the 
national singles, he went to England 
to try for the Diamond Sculls at 
Henley, rowing’s highest prize. At the 
last moment his entry was rejected 
because he was not a gentleman—the 
Henley definition of that being one 
who has never worked with his 
hands. 


HE got his revenge two months later 

by winning the Olympic singles 
at Antwerp, beating England’s cham- 
pion, among others. In exultation he 
sent his sweaty green rowing cap to 
the King of England with the com- 
pliments of John Kelly. 

Twenty-seven years later he stood 
on the banks of the Thames and saw 
his son John, University of Penn- 
sylvania student and by Henley stan- 
dards a “gentleman,” take the 
Diamond Sculls by eight good 
lengths! 

In 1924, John Kelly married a 
beautiful Philadelphia girl named 
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Margaret Majer, an athlete and 
magazine-cover model. By the time 
Grace, the third of their four chil- 
dren, was born, the Kellys were 
growing prosperous. 

John Kelly had started a bricklay- 
ing business with $7,000 he borrowed 
from his brothers, George and 
Walter, and he was rapidly turning 
it into what is now an $18,000,000 
contracting concern. 

In 1935, John Kelly ran for Mayor 
of Philadelphia on the Democratic 
ticket, and was narrowly beaten. Two 
years later, when Grace was seven, 
a much more important thing hap- 
pened to her. Douglas Fairbanks, 
Junr., came to the Kelly house to 
visit. (“He kissed me good-night. I 
was never going to wash again.”) 


RACE was a quiet child, who could, 

however, forget her shyness on 
the stage. When she was eleven she 
played a part at a presentation of 
Philadelphia’s old Academy Players. 
In the middle of the show, her stage 
mother muffed her lines. 

With characteristic coolness, Grace 
dropped her handbag, turned her 
back on the audience, and gave the 
older actress her lines, while she was 
picking up her bag. John Kelly 
turned to his wife: “We've got a 
trouper on our hands.” 

In 1947, fresh from Stevens School 
in Philadelphia and a trip to Europe, 
Grace started trouping in earnest. 
She sped to New York and enrolled 
in the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts to learn how. 

To support herself, she found work 
as a model, and worked her way up 
to the sixth heaven of those models 
who command $25 an hour. 

After modelling and the academy, 
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young Grace worked her way into 
TV. Her thinly-drawn blonde beauty 
and a certain discipline of manner 
were heavily in demand, although 
often for specialised réles. (“I was 
afraid for a while that I'd be typed 
as an English wife.”’) 

But few directors who saw her 
forgot the Kelly features—a face, 4s 
one Hollywood surveyor put it, which 
reminds him of a cool, fast stream in 
a mountain hideaway. 

In 1951, after starting a movie 
part on location in New York, she 
went out to the Coast. Preferring 
New York to Hollywood, she had no 
desire to move away, and M-G-M 
had to hustle before she considered 
a contract. 

She got her second big part, in 
Mogambo, on the strength of a screen 
test which John Ford, its director, 
remembered. It was a test in which 
she played an Irish girl with a 
brogue. Ford, an Irishman, found it 
hard to believe that she was Ameri- 
can born. 


WHEN she finished her last picture, 


Green Fire, a drama about 
emerald hunting in Colombia (with 
Stewart Granger as the emerald 
hunter), she had two more pictures 
waiting for her—The Cherub and 
Catch a Thief. 

Perhaps atomic-age audiences feel 
some vicarious reassurance and 
stability in watching her restrained 
behaviour and gazing into the cool 
stream of the Kelly face—what many 
call a classic English type. 

It makes a nice ending to recall 
that this classic English type is really 
the daughter of the Philadelphia 
Irishman who once angrily mailed 
his green cap to Buckingham Palace 





What Is 
Personality ? 


MAEV SULLIVAN 


t YE know exactly what we mean 

Y when we talk of “a strong 

a film star 

of personality ”. 


“ 


personaity” or 
iny amount 
When “ personality ” we 
in more than moral character. We 
ean the sum total of a man. We in- 


his b Nei y p 


we say 


clude ; esence, his speak- 
the powers of which he 
gives evidence, the effect he produces 
on others, even his clothes in so far 
as these are a self-expression. 

Asquith’s daughter had once, as a 
child, been allowed to stay up be- 
yond her bed-hour in order that she 
might hang over the banisters and 
catch sight of Mr. Gladstone arriv- 
ing to dine with her parents. She 
never forgot the thrill of that moment, 
and no doubt it was intended that 
she should carry through life the 
memory of her glimpses of that aged 
and historic figure. 

Reviewing the statesmen of her 
later days, she was moved to wonder 
what little girl would lose her sleep 
for the privilege of a peep at any one 
of them. After Gladstone, British 
Prime Ministers seemed, as green- 
grocers say of their wares—to “come” 
smaller, Did Victorian statesmen run 
more to personality? I suppose it 
cannot all have been the side- 
whiskers, 


ing voice, 


Is it symptomatic of changed times 
that there has been a tendency in 


this country to refer to certain leaders 
by their Christian mames or by 
diminutives of their Christian names? 
Irishmen, when speaking of the 
heroes of ’98, never called them 
Robert and Theo and Lord Ted. 


J] Ave often wondered if the 

Shakespeare-Bacon controversy was 
not settled before it was begun, by 
the ehance remark of a gentleman 
who was not theorising from a dis- 
tance of several centuries but who 
had jusg felt the impact of Bacon’s 
personality. During a private talk 
with the Lord Chancellor, he had 
observed him as one does observe 
the high and mighty at a first en- 
counter. 

On emerging from the interview 
his comment was: “He has mean 
little eyes.” 

Would that have been the strongest 
impression left on the mind of any- 
one who had had half an hour’s talk 
with the man who wrote under the 
name of “ William Shakespeare”? 


1£ beauty of Mary Queen of Scots 

still has power to move men, 
although no authentic portrait of her 
exists. But it was not merely her 
beauty that made her servants pine 
and sicken when long parted from 
her. There were other beautiful 
women at the courts of France and 
Scotland. 

Each personality impresses in a way 
all its own. When Daniel O’Connell 
first spoke in the House of Commons, 
a young reporter in the Press gallery 
(Charles Dickens was the name) 
could not report; he could only 
listen. He said the pathos of it over- 
whelmed him. But was it not the 
pathos plus Daniel O’Connell? 


Condensed from the Irish Independent 





Marriage 


The Happy Adventure 


A MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


OVELS used to end with wed- 

ding bells, and most of us still 

feel it satisfactory when we see 
our favourite film stars locked in a 
conjugal embrace at the end of a 
series of trials nobly sustained. 

It is as if we are all agreed ona 
conspiracy that, once married, nothing 
can go wrong. 

Of course, Nature is in the con- 
spiracy too. She is impatient for male 
and female to get along with what is, 
from her point of view, the sole pur- 
pose of their existence. It is Nature 
who implants the urge, produces ten- 
sion, and promotes the release which 
brings a sense of satisfaction. 

But that is not the same thing as 
happiness, which is the sum of many 
satisfactions. Nature is a deceiver 
when she promises happiness. 


To the couple who are in love it 

seems impossible that their mar- 
riage cam ever go wrong or even be- 
come the humdrum affair they see 
in their friends. It is quite true that 
marriage can remain a satisfying 
adventure all through life, but it only 
does so when it is conscientiously 
tended. 

It is a mistake for him to think: 
“Well, she knows what I am like 
now, and she must just make the best 
of it.” Or for her to take the line: 
“He can’t expect me to keep up 
appearances as I did. He’s got to get 





10SE are best fitted for mar- 

riage who have achieved emo- 
tional maturity. This does not 
mean that they have nothing 
more to learn. On the contrary, 
the mature person is aware that 
he can learn from every experi- 
ence of life, and accepts life ac- 
cordingly. 

The immature is the one who 
has not transcended his childish 
‘self. He is regressive, looking 
back to the irresponsibility of 
infancy, and inclined to say: “It 
isn’t fair; this should not be hap- 
pening to me.” He is ego-cen- 
tric; seeing everything from the 
effect it has on him and his com- 
fort and prestige. 

Whether male or female, the 
emotionally immature person is 
apt to consider that “I want” 
has the corollary, “I must have”. 
He or she has not learned that 
it is the reality principle enab- 
ling one to plan and wait, which 
should govern life and not the 
pleasure principle, which puts 
immediate satisfaction first. 











used to seeing me looking sloppy. 
I’ve too much to do to spend time 
titivating.” 


(COURTESY and politeness mean treat- 

ing another person as important in 
him or her self, and one can never 
afford not to do this, 


Condensed from The Psychologist Magazine 








pretty well everything. 





THINK a man and a woman should choose each other for 
life, for the simple reason that a long life with all its 
accidents is barely enough for a man and a woman to under- 
stand each other; and to understand is to love. The man 
who understands one woman is qualified to understand 


—J. B. Yeats. 








This does not, of course, mean an 
artificial stiffness in daily behaviour. 
The two can be natural and indulge 
in slang and even in occasional! slang- 
ing matches. But they should never 
want to humiliate the other. Neither 
should attempt to prove superiority. 


y advice to a man or a wife is 
this: If you think of a crushing 
retort, don’t say it. If you know your 
remark will rankle, suppress it. Your 
quarrels should always be at the 
bottom in the nature of sham fights. 
They can help to clear the air and to 
define differences, but you should 
never regard it as essential to obtain 
a triumph over the other. 

Both husband and wife must be- 
ware of possessiveness. 

Marriage gives no right to dictate 
to another regarding friends, inter- 
ests, or hobbies 

If a man or woman will not of his 
or her own accord come to modify 
habits owing to marriage, then there 
is something wrong with that marriage 
from the start. 


All Husbands, 


ARRIED life is the butt of many a witticism but, on the other hand, con- 
sider these: 
The world-famous Russian writer Turgenev once said in a moment of 


reflection : 


Mutual adjustments will be made 
painlessly and by degrees, if they 
realise that marriage of necessity 
brings new values into life. 


E essential thing is that the couple 

should be left alone to make these 
adjustments and to find these values. 
Trespassers should be warned off 
their private life from the first. The 
place of the respective mothers with 
regard to the new household should 
be settled between the pair from the 
start. 

The right sort of love does not 
provide a cushion against life, but 
gives confidence to match oneself 
against vicissitudes. 

Marriage provides the testing 
ground of character and personality, 
and to do that there must be a sense 
of finality. The emotional tie with 
the old home must be broken 
entirely. 

You will never need to regret get- 
ting married if you are true to your- 
self and your ideals. May you find 
much happiness! 


Take Notice! 


“I would give up all my genius, and all my books, if there were 


only some woman, somewhere, who cared whether or not I came home late 


for dinner.” 


And on one of the occasions when he was separated from his wife, 


Wolfe Tone cried out: 
eat, but bring back my wife!” 


“Oh, my God! Give me only potato peelings to 





He asked me to suggest an artist who would paint his father’s 
portrait, and he rejected a number of names in favour of 


Patrick 


Tuohy 


At a Party with James Joyce 


ARTHUR 


“HE first time I met the exiled 
‘| author of Ulysses in Paris was 
at the Ballier—an old-fashioned 
popular dance hall in the Avenue 
Observatoire at the top of the Boule- 
vard St. Michel. 

I had gone in there one evening 
seeking distraction, and as I was wan- 
dering around under its dark bal- 
conies I came on a party of a dozen 
peopie sitting at a table. One of the 
party was a lady I knew, and she, 
hailing me over, introduced me all 
round. I was confronted with a 
lightly-built man wearing strong 
glasses with tight lips and a small 
beard—“ Mr. James Joyce.” 

The name came rather as a shock 
to me. I had read Dubliners and 
The Portrait of The Artist and was at 
that time in two minds about them. 
But I liked the man. After a time I 
found myself sitting beside him when 
he asked me if I came from Dublin. 
I told him I did and it seemed to 
form an immediate bond between us. 
Then as the party progressed I dis- 
covered that it was being given to 
celebrate the fact that the young 
American woman sitting opposite us 
—Miss Sylvia Beach, who owned a 
small lending library in the Rue 
’Odeon—had agreed to _ publish 
Joyce’s new work called Ulysses; and 
at the end of the evening we all filled 


POWER 


WIA NIN RG 


tin 


our glasses and drank success to the 
venture. 


ABouT midnight the party broke up, 

and I accompanied Mr. and Mrs. 
Joyce to the café on the other side of 
the boulevard to the “Closerie des 
Lilas ”, where we had a final bock on 
its tree-shaded terrace and where 
Joyce discussed the Bible and com- 
pared the French and English ver- 
sions. 

From that meeting started our long 
friendship, all during the publication 
of Ulysses and its subsequent impact 
on the literary world. 

What always impressed me about 
Joyce was his preoccupation with 


Condensed from the Irish Tatler and Sketch 
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LoT of people wanted to meet Joyce, but he was not anxious to 
meet strangers, even ardent admirers, unless they came from 
Dublin—then he would say to me: “ Very well—bring them along. 


I will see them.” 


Yet in spite of this barrier which he put up against the outside 
world, sometimes he would do the unpredictable thing. Once as I 
was about to enter his flat I met a couple of strange-looking 
Bohemians of the male and female species—the very type he dis- 
liked—on the landing. My curiosity was aroused. 

“Who were those people?” I could not help asking him. 

He did not seem quite certain of their names. 


“What did they want?” 


“They wanted to translate Ulysses,” he told me. 
“Oh! did you give them your permission?” 


oe Yes.” 


“ But you don’t know anything about them,” I protested. 
“A lot of people come to ask me for my permission to trans- 
late Ulysses and I always give it to them”; he added, with a quiet 


smile—“ I know that none of them will ever do it. . . 


” 


In Dublin parlance, the answer was “Good enough ”. 


—ARTHUR POWER. 
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Dublin—an interest that was as defi- 
nite as it was personal. 


[? came up once in an unexpected 

way. He wanted to have a portrait 
painted of his father and asked me to 
suggest an artist. I proposed Paul 


Henry as an artist of exceptional 
merit, but Joyce did not respond; so 
I suggested Keating, and then I sug- 
gested Leo Whelan, who, I assured 
him, would give an excellent likeness, 
and then I thought of James Sleator, 
who had given Winston Churchill 
lessons and who did excellent por- 
traits. But none of my suggestions 
seemed to please him. 

Searching around in my mind 
again, I suddenly thought of Patrick 
Tuohy. Joyce was immediately in- 
terested; for after a lot of cross- 
questioning he came to the conclu- 
sion that he knew his father when he 
was in Dublin. 


- [Lt have him do it,” he exclaimed, 

“Tl write to him tonight.” 

And so it was that Patrick Tuohy 
painted the well-known portrait of 
Joyce’s father, of this irascible old 
man with his fierce rheumy cyes and 
his tugged moustache, leaning for- 
ward in his chair with all Dubiin’s 
gossip bubbling from his chewed lips 
—Ulysses incarnate! 

No matter what flat Joyce went to 
—and he inhabited a great number, 
for he was as restless as his own 
Leopold Bloom—this portrait was 
always hung in the place of honour, 
over the mantelpiece. Yet if it had 
mot been for the fact that Joyce 
thought that he knew Tuohy’s father 
it might never have been painted! 


(CONCERNING Joyce’s works there is 
still much bitterness and diversion 
of opinion. 
A famous Russian politician and 





AT A PARTY WITH JAMES JOYCE 


intellectual, who has since undergone 
the process of liquidation, compared 
Ulysses to a micro-cinema-camera 
travelling over a dung-heap; others 
have calied it “the bible of bore- 
dom”; while some, again, have com- 
pared it to Rabelais. 

Myles na Gopaleen says frankly 
that Joyce was a bad writer. 

My own view is that The Portrait 
is a masterly study of adolescence, 
full of shadowy forms, ascending 
lights and glowing images. It is a 
permanent contribution to literature. 

As for Ulysses, its scope and am- 
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bition are tremendous—too great, 
perhaps, for it borders on the pre- 
tentious. But for all its “ longueurs ” 
it has wit, as in the scene in the pub 
in which the Dublin “ gaff” foams 
and bubbles like  freshly-drawn 
porter. 


‘THE book is a great photograph of 

Dublin, for Joyce believed in re- 
cording fact: the fact of things that 
are said and done every day, every- 
where, but which no man cares, or 
dares, to write. 


Dublin—al! Dublin—was his theme. 


Cwhl od 





The Family of James Joyce 


‘Tue Joyce family came originally from the Fermoy district. Joyce’s 
grandfather, James Joyce, had a shop in the present Oliver 
Plunket Street, Cork, and married Ellen O’Connell, who claimed 


relationship with Daniel O’Connell, the Liberator. 

Their son, John Stanislaus, born on July 4, 1849, was educated at 
St. Colman’s College, Fermoy, during the presidency of Dr. Croke, 
later Archbishop of Cashel. He was a medical student at Queen’s 
College, Cork, during 1860-70. 

John Stanislaus Joyce misspent his years at Queen’s College, 
Cork. He obtained some certificates, however. 

On leaving the university, he went off to London with the inten- 
tion of participating in the Franco-Prussian war; but his mother 
followed him and brought him back. (His father had died in 1865.) 
The Joyce family realised their property about 1870 and went to 
live in Dublin. The Lord Mayor of Dublin at the time, Peter Paul 
McSweeney, a Corkman, was a distant relative of the Joyces, and he 
obtained a post for John Stanislaus as Secretary of the National 
Liberal Club. 

On May 5, 1880, John Stanislaus, who at this period had an 
administrative position in the Collector-General’s office, married 
Mary J. Murray, of Longford, and their son, James Joyce, the 
writer, was born at Brighton Square, Rathmines, in 1882. 

John Stanislaus Joyce returned to Cork in 1892, in connection 
with the disposal of some small property. He visited Queen’s College 
and showed his young son James (who accompanied him) his name 
carved on a desk in one of the class-rooms. 

—Joun T. Coins in Blarney Magazine. 














A doctor asks : Why sacrifice our athletic young men on the 
coronary altar for the sake of school, club or family fame ? 


Does Sport Affect Your Heart? 


E. W. McQUADE, L.R.C.P. anp S.I. 


F recent years disease of the 
Cio artery has become 

very common, ranking with 
cancer as one of the chief causes of 
death. 

Various hypotheses to account for 
this increase have been put forward; 
these may be summed up under two 
headings: an increase in the fat con- 
tent of the present-day diet, leading 
to the deposit of cholesterol in the 
wall of the coronary and other 
arteries; and increased worry and 
tension in the breadwinner or head 
of the family, arising from the sense 
of insecurity in world and, con- 
sequently, personal and family affairs. 

If we analyse the statistics of this 
disease, we find by far the greatest in- 
men between the ages 
sixty years. Women are 
almost complcte:y exempt. 

Men who earn their living by 
manual labour, such as farmers and 
farm-hands, are also less prone to it. 
The disease was hardly known fifty 
Or sixty years ago 

There is no evidence that the fat 
content of the diet of the higher in- 
come class is any greater than it was 
in olden times, whereas there is reason 
to believe that that of the diet of the 
manual labourer has increased. As 
regards the second hypothesis, in- 
security in the world is nut any 
worse now than in the past. 


cidence is in 


of forty and 


Women are subject to at least as 
great a strain as men, and the strain 
and worry of the last war was as 
great on them as it was on the 
soldiers in the field. 

What, then, is the real cause of 
the marked increase in this disease? 
I favour the following explanation: 

A couple of generations ago, 
athletics and competitive sports in 
their present intense and highly 
specialised form were unknown. 
Tennis was a gentle game of pat-ball 
and cricket a quiet afternoon on the 
village green. 

Since that time, sport and athletics 
have developed into a most re- 
munerative business, or, among 
amateurs, a second religion. The 
“Blue” has displaced the scholar, 
and the international athlete has be- 
come the idol of millions. 


‘THE ambitious amateur today has 

to train to the peak of perfection 
merely to keep his place in his side 
or his team, and in most schools in 
which youths from the upper classes 
receive their education, some form of 
strenuous athletic or field sport is 
compulsory. Young men from the 
lower imcome group, and young 
women, are not subjected to the 
same influences. 

The man constantly engaged in 
manual work has not the same incen- 


Condensed from the Fournal of the Irish Medical Association 
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A SCIENTIST announced the other day that sleep gets lighter 
and less refreshing after midnight. 

My grandmother said much the same thing forty years 
ago but she never believed it: she was much too intelligent 
a woman. It was a fairy tale that she passed on so that she 
would get a few hours’ peace each night after the children 
had gone to bed. 

“ Early to bed ” is a fine maxim for children, but no adult 
who wants to lead the full life takes it seriously. All the 
world’s great men, from Napoleon to Edison, went to bed 


late and thrived on it. 


mortification. 
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tive to concentrate on physical 
sports. Specialised training of young 
men as super-fit soldiers may be 
another factor. 

This ballyhoo of our becoming, 
through athletics and training, a 
nation of supermen is all nonsense. 


(CONSEQUENTLY, we find in ove class 
of the community, more than in 


the other, a tendency to very 
strenuous activity in early life, lead- 
ing to an increased development of 
all muscular tissues, more especially 
those of the heart and the coronary 
artery. Later in life, whereas the 
manual labourer and housewife, 
through their daily occupations, are 
able to prevent any degeneration in 
their normally-developed tissues, the 
other class, with over-developed 
musculature, fall into a sedentary 
way of life and cannot possibly main- 
tain the intensive exercise necessary 


Some of the saints, I admit, retired early but only as a 


—JouN D. SHERIDAN. 
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to prevent any atrophy of these 
muscles. 

The atrophied muscles are re- 
placed by cholesterol, especially 
those of the heart and coronary 
artery. 

It is permanent, and with over- 
indulgence, particularly that of food 
and alcohol, and in the absence of 
exercise, it is progressive, leading to 
coronary heart disease. 

The remedy for this malady is 
obvious. Cut down on this intensive 
training of our young men. Leave 
the glory of records and so forth to 
those who will risk a short life for 
the sake of fame. When we leave 
school or college or give up our 
athletics, let us not abandon moderate 
exercise such as golf, shooting and 
fishing. 

Why sacrifice our young men on 
the coronary altar for the sake of the 
school, the club or family pride? 


Gwe 


FET ERCISE is the bunk. If you are well you don’t need it, 
and if you are sick you shouldn’t take it. 


—HENRY Forp. 


Gcorst: One of those persons whose I’s are too close 


together, 





James Montgomery 


Man of 400 Hymns 


RUTH GARLAND 


nN April 30, 1854, James Mont- 
BR tenn writer of 400 hymns, 

died in Sheffield. His father was 
an Irishman and a Moravian 
minister. 

James’s parents wanted their son 
to enter the Moravian ministry. So 
he was sent at an early age to Ful- 
neck, a Moravian settlement near 
Leeds. His parents went out to the 
mission field while their son was still 
at Fulneck, and both died in the 
West Indies. 

Although James had a passion for 
writing verse, it became evident that 
he would never make a scholar, and 
at the age of fifteen he was sent to a 
baker at Mirfield, near Wakefield. 


[§ 1792 he became assistant to Mr. 

Gales, auctioneer, bookseller, and 
printer of the Sheffield Register, and 
later Montgomery himself became 
editor of the paper. He changed the 
name to Sheffield Iris, and was twice 
imprisoned in York Castle for pub- 
lishing—first in verse and then in 
prose—liberal and humane senti- 
ments, which offended the Govern- 
ment. 

He never forgot his saintly parents 
who died on the mission field, and 
turned to Cennick’s book of sermons. 

In 1814, he was publicly received 
and recognised as a member of the 
Moravian Society, and wrote to the 
president of Fulneck, making his re- 


quest for readmission to the con- 
gregaiion; it was at this ume that he 
wrote the impressive lines: 


People of the living God, 
I have sought the worid around, 
Paths of sin and sorrow trod, 
Peace and comfort nowhere found. 
Now to you my spirit turns— 
Turns a fugitive unblest; 
Brethren, where your altar burns, 
Oh receive me into rest. 


Montgomery never married, but 
found his sweetest enjoyment in the 
writing of sacred verse. 


HE was polished in his manners, 

exquisitely neat in his appearance 
and his bland conversation never 
rose above a calm level except once, 
when he spoke with an indignation 
which years had not abated, of his 
repeated imprisonment in York 
Castle. 

A Whitby solicitor once asked 
Montgomery which of his works 
would live, and he replied: “ None, 
sir; nothing except perhaps a few 
hymns.” In the preface to his 
Christian Psalmist he says: “ I would 
rather be the anonymous author of a 
few hymns which should become an 
imperishable inheritance to the people 
of God than bequeath another epic 
poem to the world which should rank 
my name with Homer, Virgil, and 
‘Our Greater Milton ’.” 


Condensed from the Christian Herald 








Men, Women and Marriage 





Who Wants a Tame Husband ? 


H4vE YOU GOT A TAME HUSBAND AT 
home, or a lion with some roar 
still left in him? 

I believe women are getting so 
expert at taming men that we’re in 
danger of knocking all the roar and 
fun out of them. 

Men are essentially inventive, less 
practical and hide-bound than women. 
That’s why we fall in love with them 
in the first place. 

Why then do we have this irresis- 
tible urge to lick a man into shape 
once we've got him .. . to whittle 
down his personality until he’s some- 
thing the neighbours wouldn’t look 
at twice? 

His mad motor car (all engine and 
no back seats) was fine... until we 
married him. Then it had got to be 
a humdrum little closed-in saloon. 

His pint-sized teacups, his crazy 
friends and his big, odorous dog, were 
a lovable part of him... until we 
married. But they had to go because 
what would the neighbours think? 

Take a good look at your man and 
see if he’s the one you fell in love 
with, Or is he so well tamed there’s 
not a spark of fun and originality left 
in him? 

—SyLviA LAMOND in the Sunday 

Graphic. 


Memo for the Bride 


LAN TO SAVE AT LEAST ONE HOUR 
on the eve of your wedding to talk 
appreciatively to your parents. After 
all, they have invested years of their 
time and interest—as well as money 


—in bringing you to this point, and 
they’ll appreciate a pat on the back 
and a little sentiment from you. 
You'll always be glad you took this 
time to spend with them. 

At this time, listen to their advice. 
You may not follow it, but at least 





The Bride’s Prayer 

ORD this is my wedding-day. 

I pray You that the intense 
joy of this morning may never 
grow less, that I may never come 
to regret the step I am about to 
take. 

You have sent me a husband 
who seems all worthy of my 
deepest love. Grant me the power 
to keep him ever true and loving 
as now. 

Give me the skill to make a 
home the best loved place of all. 

Let me, I beg You, meet the 
misunderstandings and cares of 
my life prayerfully and bravely. 

Bountiful Father, bless my 
wedding-day, make holy my 
motherhood, should You see fit 
to grant me that high privilege. 

May we help one another to 
draw nearer to You and our 
Mother Mary. 

May we walk hand in hand 
down life’s pathway to the dark 
Vailey of Death, which we will 
be able to brighten with the sun- 
shine of good and happy lives. 

—Redemptorist Record. 

















to God, binding until death. 
deeply than a sword. 

to dominate or tyrannise. 
the home. 


either party. 


false pride. 


. Thou shalt love thy children 
them to be good citizens with 
fair play. 


the family that prays together 





10 Commandments for a Happy 
Marriage 


. Thou shalt make thy promise of mutual love and loyalty a vow 
. Thou shalt abstain from the angry word which wounds more 
. Thou shalt respect the personality of thy mate and not seck 
. Thou shalt allow no in-laws to interfere with the running of 
. Thou shalt abstain from drink where alcohol is a danger to 


. Thou shalt make a family budget and observe it. 
. Thou shalt eschew pettiness, nagging, selfishness, jealousy and 


. Thou shalt grow in consideration and love each day and share 
thy interests and pleasures to a maximum. 


. Thou shalt kneel together in prayer each night, knowing that 


as God’s supreme gift und rear 
a sense of honour, tolerance and 


stays together. 
—Family Digest. 








let them have the pleasure of giving 
it to you. For that one hour let them 
say whatever they please—make a 
happy memory by letting them have 
their way, by being a child again for 
just a few minutes. 

—Marriage Magazine. 


Career- W ife-to-Be 

(CECILIA KELLY HOLDS THAT A JOB 
improves a girl’s chances of mar- 

riage. 

This attractive brunette, now in her 
forties, is vice-president of the worid’s 
largest manufacturers of resilient tile 
flooring. She is the first woman in 
America to climb to the top manage- 
ment level in the flooring industry. 


“Working develops charm, poise 
and human understanding,” she says. 
“It makes a girl more marriageable.” 

But she cautioned: “Don’t take a 
job just for the sake of finding a hus- 
band. And don’t expect to marry the 
boss or the boss’s son. Statistics show 
the score’s against you.” 

She believes the business world 
offers more opportunities to women 
today than ever before. And she is, 
of course, married. 

Cecilia is among the women voted 
“tops” in their profession by the 
American National Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs. She is from 
New York. 


—Tipperary Star. 


Some women glamcur for attention. 


MA®814GE is the alliance of two people, ome of whom never 
remembers birthdays, and the other never forgets them. 





He knew two brothers. One of them went to England and 

soared away to renown, riches and duodenal ulcers. The other 

remained at home in Ireland to enjoy occasional poaching and 
the best of health 


Our Way of Looking at Life 


ROBERT GIBBINGS 


OSPITALITY and generosity are 
H two qualities held in high 

esteem by the Irish, from Cork 
to Donegal, from Dublin Bay to 
Achill Head. In some countries men 
are respected for the way they 
accumulate money; in Ireland they 
are more highly regarded for the 
way they spend it. 

After all, a rich man can only be 
rich if he has not given dway as 
much of his wealth as he could have 
spared, and that’s a sign of mean- 
ness. A man whose estate is mort- 
gaged to the hilt is obviously a 
generous man: he may of course be 
lazy too, but then laziness is not so 
much an ineptitude for work as an 
interest in a wider range of subjects. 

Values have a tendency to be 
different in Ireland from _ those 
accepted elsewhere. Isn’t the cry of 
hounds better music than the clack- 
ing of typewriters? Aren’t horses in 
a paddock more lovely to look upon 
than bonds in a bank? 


RicHarp Cuurcu in his poem, The 

Lamp, writes of a river in 
France: Time has no beginning 
there, no end. Green days, green 
nights commingle. If he had been 
writing of Ireland he could have 
added: Time is not money there. In 





for all 
threads in 
tapestry. And with 
there’s poetry. Men living in 
the smallest of cottages speak 
in royal cadences. Unexpected 
similes and colourful phrases 
come to their lips as naturally as 
stubble to their chins. 

A stout man was described to 
me as one whose backbone 
would never cut his _ shirt, 
whereupon another commented: 
“ Sure, he makes great use of his 
food.” A bald man was pictured 
as one who “hadn’t a blade be- 
tween the tips of his ears and 
heaven,” and I was told of a 
bus-driver that he could drive 
through the eye of a snail. Of a 
frightened man it was said that 
“his sweat was tripping him” 


SUN; fun 
Golden 


the way. 
a vivid 
the fun 











Ireland time is too valuable to be 
squandered in financial living. 

Who would want to talk currency 
when “the snipe are in”, or when 
Cork are in the hurling final, or 
when the races are on? 

“Everyone goes mad for the 
races,” I was told in Galway. “ They 
talk about them for six months ahead 
and they talk about them for six 
months after. "Tis only im the 
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interval that they worry about earn- 
ing a living.” 

I happened once to be in that city 
three days before the annual event. 
Every room in every hotel was 
taken, had been booked months 
every room within a day’s 
journey of the racecourse had been 
forespoken for as long. In the city 
square was the equivalent of a 
circus, dance bands blaring 
from every corner. The gaictty was 
grand. 

Only one smal] 
the horizon: some fellows’ in 
authority had insisted that during 
race week licensed houses should be 
closed at the proper times! 

Such damn nonsense had never 
been heard of before. “ It’s the old 
story—put a man in Parliament and 
he goes to hell altogether.” 
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‘TALKING of pubs, there is one on 

the Cork and Kerry border where 
the proprietress is also a miatch- 
maker. I dropped in there one after- 
noon and got delayed. Before I left 
I was almost affianced to an unseen 
maiden known as Bessie. She was a 
fine handsome girl, I was told, but 
she weighed eighteen stone. When I 
mentioned that I was over twenty 
stone myself negotiations came to a 
halt. 

At another pub when, after staying 
a week, I called for the bill, the 
proprietor wouldn’t hear of such a 
thing. 

“ Haven’t we had the fun of the 
world? Don’t let money come be- 
tween us,” he said. 


NEITHER is there lack of imagina- 
tion. Sitting over a cottage fire 
one night, I heard from a man who 
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had never been outside his own 
parish a detailed description of his 
travels in Europe, beginning with a 
visit to Buckingham Palace where 
the floors were that slippery that the 
nails in his boots were like skates on 
them. 


IEN in imagination he had gone to 

Rome, but the day he was there 
the Pope was too busy to see him so 
he came back to Paris and went to 
the “ Folies-bare-everything”. No 
programme at that famous music- 
hall ever had a more glowing eulogy. 

Outside of the cities and away 
from people who have been mis- 
educated in the towns you will hear 
of strange happenings on lonesome 
roads at night, of men and women 
who have been taken by “the good 
people” and kept for days or weeks 
or even years, and were “ never the 
same after”. 

You will hear of cats who have 
appeared to warn travellers of im- 
pending danger, of horses who have 
reared up on their hind legs to strike 
at ghostly figures, and of wives who 
after being several years dead came 
back to their husbands and bore 
children to them in the years that 
followed. 


NOT only are there antiquities at 

every turn, from Round Towers 
to standing stones, but again and 
again one finds traces of ancient 
faiths close alongside the present 
religion. 

It may be on the day after 
Christmas that small boys come to 
your house carrying a dead wren on 
a decorated holly bush—a relic of 
druidical worship of that particular 
bird; it may be on St. John’s Eve at 
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midsummer that men and women 
who have begun the evening at a 
Christian shrine will finish the night 
by dancing round a bonfire on a hill- 
top—one of the old fires of Baal. 

During the month of August at 
Killorglin in County Kerry there is 
held a three-day fair in which King 
Puck, a huge he-goat, is enthroned 
wid crowned—a relic of former 
fertility worship. Holy wells and 
sacred trees abound and yield their 
blessings now, even as they or their 
predecessors did two thousand years 
ago. 


I" is of the countryside and not of 

the towns that I have been speak- 
ing for it was among fields and lanes 
that I was brought up. It was the 
song of streams and the cry of 
curlew over bogs that first brought 
music to my ears. 
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It was dawns and dusks on the 
hills that taught me more of colour 
than any art school. 

I was happier in those wild places 
than in the big houses or in the big 
hotels. 

I have not spoken of the scenery 
in Ireland: *twould be a brazen ass 
would try to describe it. In any 
other country in Europe that 
pageantry of lake, hillside and glow- 
ing bog would be so exploited that 
one would flee in terror from guides 
and racketeers. Not so, even in 
Killarney. 

There may be a few shops with 
curios, a few “ characters ” with tales 
to tell; but if a stray Irishman does 
appear on the local stage, he puts on 
a mighty good act and that for far 
less than the price of a theatre seat. 
The setting alone is worth the price 
of admittance. 


Gwe d 


Shooting Stars 
] WITNESSED, as a schoolboy, the Trinity College Provost, 

John Pentland Mahaffy, make a shot at a snipe which 
became famous in the annals of sport. It was at Corrigan’s 
Mills below Emyvale, and a great wisp of fifty snipe rose 
very wild. The reverend gentleman was perceived to fire 
at a bird as it turned its white breast in a stray beam of 
sunshine at the far end of the bog. The hawk-eyed keeper 
swore it fell, and at minety paces picked up the snipe 
killed by the central: single pickle. 

It was much discussed, and lost nothing in the telling. 
I myself almost lost faith in the legend, but a quarter of a 
century later I saw a third-hand account in a London daily 
paper, and then I knew it was true! 

It was in the same season that Mahaffy had his hat shot 
off by an impetuous schoolboy as he was struggling through 
a hedge. There was a grim and sweat-pouring moment 
while the field awaited judgment. 

The old sportsman felt the crown of his head, replaced 
his hat and all he said was: “ Boys, if that shot had been 
two inches lower, it would have blown half the Greek out 
of Ireland!” 

—Sm SuHane Lesuiz in The Field. 





Annie Horniman gave Bernard Shaw his first public performance : 
the first time he met her she had a black eye 


The Quaker Woman Who Loved 
The Theatre 


JOHN ALLDRIDGE 


NNIE ELIZABETH FREDERICKA 

HORNIMAN (a name which, she 

insisted, “ implicated two aunts, 
two grandmothers and my father”) 
was born at Forest Hill, London, on 
October 3, 1860, into a_ wealthy 
family. Her grandfather, a_ typical 
Quaker merchant of the period, 
claimed to be the first man to put 
tea into packets for retail sale. 

She herself was never a wealthy 
woman; she had long been estranged 
from her family. The £25,000 which 
she inherited on the death of her 
father she regarded as conscience 
money to be spent—and, if necessary, 
lost—on some theatrical venture. 


[™ was this legacy which provided 
the Abbey Theatre for the Irish 
Players and contributed a large share 
of the purchase price for the Gaiety 
Theatre at Manchester. 
All her life Annie Horniman was 


an “original”. From her earliest 
years she was a rebel against what 
the Victorian middle-class business- 
man considered to be the correct life 
for his daughter. Long before the 
advent of Women’s Suffrage she was 
demanding equal rights for women— 
to emphasise this she invariably 
began a speech with “ Gentlemen and 
Ladies ”. 





4£ theatre in these islands was 

influenced largely during the 
first half of the 2oth century by 
three women, two of them spin- 
sters, one of them a venerable 
widow, who were not obviously 
the sort of women that would 
normally be found in any theatre; 
Miss Horniman, who was so 
spinsterly that she was never 
called anything but Miss Horni- 
man; Miss Lilian Baylis; and 
Lady Gregory, who had the 
imposing Christian name of 
Augusta. 

Miss Baylis took little interest 
in the drama—her interest was 
chiefly in music—and Lady 
Gregory was more concerned 
with her own small plays than 
with anything else. 

Miss Horniman, on the con- 
trary, was deeply absorbed in the 
theatre from the moment she 
became aware of it. 

She did more to raise the 
quality of the English theatre 
than any other person of her 
time. 

—StT. JOHN ERVINE. 











WHEN she was fifty-seven she wrote 

to her cousin: “I have detes- 
mined to have a vote for fifty years. 
I do not expect you to believe that, 
but it is true.” 
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The only superiority she would 
allow her brother was that he was 
better looking. (She herself, however, 
was a pretty child—“blue eyes, 
golden-red hair, clear, fair skin ”). 

So she went her own way. She 
learned to smoke: “I have been a 
heavy smoker since I was seventeen,” 
she once told an interviewer. From 
this, no doubt, sprang the legend 
that she smoked cigars in her box at 
the Gaiety. 

She learned to ride a bicycle and 
went long journeys on it alone, 
mainly on the Continent. She was 
knocked down-more than once in the 
London traffic; Bernard Shaw re- 
called that the first time he met her 
she had a black eye, the result of a 
spill. And when she first took a flat 
in London—in itself mildly out- 
rageous in those days—since her 
bicycle was not allowed in the lift 
she carried it up three flights of 
stairs. Her somewhat startling man- 
nerisms and picturesque eccentricities 
were only the elaborate camouflage 
she deliberately created to disguise a 
desperately shy and retiring nature. 


HE took up art at the Slade, travel- 
ling to and fro by bus, a thing 
no well-brought-up young woman 
would dream of doing. And it was at 
the Slade that she got her nickname 
“Tabbie”; a male student sitting 
behind remarked that her head, from 
his position, looked exactly like that 
of a cat. So “ Tabbie” she became. 
And nothing could have pleased her 
more, for cats were a lifelong passion 
with her. 

In 1890 she met Ibsen in Munich 
at the first performance of Hedda 
Gabler. From that moment the 
theatre became her life. 


Miss Horniman became the unpaid 
private secretary to W. B. Yeats. She 
built the Abbey Theatre at her own 
expense and allowed the Irish Players 
free use of it. She was one of the 
first to appreciate the genius of Shaw, 
perspicacity which made G.B.S. ever 
her friend and admirer. 


- You really are a REMARKABLE 

Pusson, Angelica Epifania Fred- 
ericka Horniman,” he once wrote to 
her. “ Your shadow grows and grows 


across these islands, though your 
figure is as slender as ever. Some day 
I shall write your life.” 

What a pity he never did! 

This, then, was the woman who in 
Manchester forty-seven years ago 
launched an experiment which, 
though it failed in the long run, was 
to leave an imperishable mark on 
world theatre. 

The chain of repertory theatres 
thrown across Britain, the impressive 
Little Theatre movement in Ireland 
and the United States, even the Old 
Vic itself—they were given impetus 
and inspiration by the genius of 
Annie Horniman. 





Martin McHale and his gang work 750 ft. up in the clouds 


Spider Men of 


JOHN 


T was on a Friday, and May 13, 
aries the spidermen siarted build- 

ing the 750-foot television mast at 
Sutton Coldfield. The mast grew 
dizzily, without any accidents. 

Then, as the job was finished off, 
watchers on the ground saw a tiny 
figure climbing upwards like an ant 
against the background of blue sky 
and rolling white clouds. It reached 
the very top—a foot-square plate for 
a warning light for aircraft—and 
stood precariously upright. The mast 
rocked in the breeze. Without a 
handhold or even a safety rope, the 
man pinnacled against the sky spread 
his arms. 

On the ground below, the driver 
of the winch squinted upwards. 

“Look at yon crazy Mac 
there,” he said. 

“TI wanted to be able to say truth- 
fully that I'd been to the top of the 
thing,” Martin McHale. “It 
was a great sensation. You stand 
there alone in the silence wondering 
if you’re going to drop. If you do 
fall, you'll go into the lower main- 
tenance platform 130 feet below. Or 
maybe you'll hit the structure and 
bounce out.” 


up 


says 


THe television transmitting masts at 


Sutton Coldfield, Holme Moss, 
Kirk o’ Shotts and Wenvoe, were all 
built by the same gang. Martin 
McHale is the foreman erector for 


the TV World 


MAY 





‘TELEVISION masts cost about 

£50,000. At every stage, from 
the drawing-board to the time 
when the mast is sending out 
pictures to millions of homes, the 
safety of both mast and men is 
the main consideration. 

The Holme Moss mast was 
designed to withstand gales of 
125 miles an hour, with a pos- 
sible half-inch coating of ice that 
would weigh an extra twenty or 
thirty tons. 

—JOHN May. 











British Insulated Callendar’s Con- 
struction Company, and Sandy 
Paxton the winch driver. When more 
television masts are built, Sandy and 
Mac will probably be on the job. 
Between times they work on pylons, 
radar and other radio masts in 
Britain and overseas; McHale was 
foreman when the Skylon' was 
erected for the Festival of Britain. 

They are experienced men in a 
highly skilled but risky trade. 

“Force of gravity is a thing that 
never goes off duty,” $lartin McHale 
warns visitors to the site when a 
mast is going up. 

He draws them away from the 
base, where a nut accidentally 
dropped by an erector may whang 
viciously to earth at almost bullet 
speed. Not long ago, in spfte of a 
shout of “ Below!” an engineer was 
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hit on the shoulder by a six-inch 
bolt; he was felled as though he had 
been shot. It broke his collarbone, 
but he considered himself lucky that 
the bolt did not strike his head. 

The first job on a site for a new 
television mast is to sort the ninety- 
odd tons of steel; every item is num- 
bered and lettered. Meanwhile, 
Sandy Paxton places his motor 
winches pointing northwards, to 
avoid his eyes being dazzled by sun 
when he is hoisting men or steel. 

“Your winch must always be dead 
level and square to the mast, so that 
the wire never jerks,” he says. 


WHEN a wire supporting a derrick 
pole snapped on a job overseas, 
the resulting jerk broke the sling 
hoisting a main leg weighing nearly 
three tons. The falling’ girder 
brushed two men off the tower. One 
fell fifty-five feet on to the concrete 
foundation. The other dropped six 
feet and was caught upside down by 
the seat of his overalls on a projec- 
tion. Mac did a quick tightrope walk 
along a girder, grabbed him by the 
ankles and hauled him back. 

A television mast is a slim, three- 
sided “pencil” held by three-way 
guys fastened to fifty-tom concrete 
anchors. 

“When you're ‘upstairs’,” says 
Mac, “everything must be perfect. 
If anything big ever falls, it could 
cut one of the guy wires and bring 
the whole mast crashing down.” 


M2c’s first accident was on a radar 
tower in the Hebrides, when a 
winch brake failed. He was landing 


a section when suddenly it shot 
down azain, breaking the bones of 
his foot. He climbed halfway down 
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the mast, then the feeling returned 
and his mates had to carry him. 

After safety, speed is the essence 
of every contract. “We are always 
trying to beat time,” Mac. 
Weather is the worst cause of de! 
and the worst ever was when they 
built the television mast at Holme 
Moss, set in one the bleakest 
areas of the Pennines. 


says 


Ys 
ot 


2 ] VE known it fine at ground-level, 

raining hard when the chair was 
half-way up, and fine again before 
the gang reached the top,” says 
Sandy. 

One afternoon, he rushed four 
men down in the chair off the high 
work because of a sudden thunder- 
storm. There was a flash and, says 
Sandy, “I was frightened to look to 
see what had happened to them.” 
The men had jumped when the 
chair was five or six feet from the 
ground, but the lightning had burnt 
the bond through at the shackle. 

Mac was once trapped in the top 
cylindrical section of a television 
mast during a thunderstorm. The 
cylinder was full of static elec- 
tricity, “I swear my hair stood on 
end with electricity—not fright,” he 
says, 


UICK thinking and fast physical re- 

action often saves serious accident. 
At Otringham, Hull, on a four 
hundred foot B.B.C, mast, McHale 
took the weight of the main wire in- 
side the mast while a rigger above 
him hooked the end to the chair, 
which was temporarily tied to the 
structure. A loop fell over Mac’s 
shoulders, and he waited for the 

gger to free him. Instead, the man 


rigge 
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gave the right of way for the tail 
line to haul the chair down and Mac 
was carried up twenty feet with 
arms pinioned before the vénchman 
heard his shouts. 


Riccinc is no difficulty with 

McHale and Paxton, both of 
whom were sea fishermen. 

McHale is tall, with curly black 
hair, dark blue eyes and long lashes, 
and a deeply cleft chin; he comes 
from County Mayo. With something 
of Jack Dempsey about his build, he 
has a springing, catlike walk, and 
speaks with an Irishman’s soft charm 
and occasional extra aspirates, 

When working abroad in 1949 he 
grew a beard to avoid the gnats and 
flies. He kept the beard for the 
Skylon, where they nicknamed him, 
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“Prime Minister of Pakamarro” 
but he shaved it off in Scotland be- 
cause children shouted after him in 
the streets, 

Mac and Sandy are not super- 
stitious, though sometimes things 
happen which would shake them if 
they were. 

“ Over in Aden,” says Mac grimly, 
“the vultures perch on the bracings 
waiting for you to drop off.” 

After the rigger was knocked off 
the fifty-five foot tower there, the 
Arabs on the site refused to go back 
to work. Eventually they collected 
enough money among themselves to 
buy a goat—“it had to be a male 
goat ”—which they killed, sprinkling 
its blood on the ground under the 
tower, Then they felt safe to begin 
work again. 
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iz more I study love, the more I am convinced that 
lovers, like poets, should in their own interests be dis- 


couraged. How excellent was the poetry written in-the age 
of Shelley when the ordinary man looked on a poet as a 
kind of half-wit! In such an atmosphere it is only the 
genuine poets who persist. 

Similarly, if you wish to find an example of an ideally 
happy marriage, you will instinctively turn to the story of 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the most dis- 
couraged pair of lovers in history. It is the fashion to abuse 
Mr. Barrett, but was there ever a father who prepared his 
daughter more successfully for a happy married life? 

Encouragement in moderation ig an admirable thing; but 
there are circumstances, I cannot help thinking, in which 
discouragement is in its effect more encouraging. 

—Rosert Lynp. 


ARRIAGE is based on the theory that when a man dis- 
covers a brand of beer exactly to his taste he should at 
once throw up his job and go to work in the brewery. 
—Time. 


g careful how you live. You may be the only Bible some 
people ever read, 





In the U.S., Italy and other countries, when they need gas now 
they simply dig for it. It is possible that the same source of 
wealth may be available in Ireland 


Is There Gas 


in Irish Soil? 


LESLIE MINCHIN, B.Sc. 


URING the past twenty years gas- 

works have gone out of fashion 

in the United States, for gas can 
be obtained simply by drilling holes 
in the ground, and then it is only 
necessary to run a pipeline across the 
Continent to supply the big cities 
with “natural gas ”. 

Last year, the British Gas Council 
voted {1,000,000 for a search to be 
made, and prospecting is already 
going on in the East Riding, in 
Sussex and near Edinburgh. LCL, 
who began drilling earlier, have made 
a “strike” in the North Riding. 

An abundant supply of natural gas 
in Great Britain or Ireland would 
enable a great many installations 
which at present are coal-fired to 
turn over to a clean and easily con- 
trolled fuel without incurring addi- 
tional expense. Air pollution would 
be reduced, and the ever-present fuel 
shortage problem might be solved. 


m and natural gas, which usually 

occur together, are the decomposi- 
tion products of countless millions of 
marine organisms that swarmed in 
the seas more than 200,000,000 years 
ago. The conditions in the earth’s 
crust have turned them into the mix- 
ture of liquid hydrocarbons we know 
as petroleum and the gas chemists 
call methane or “marsh gas”. 





Mk. MINcHIN is a_ research 

chemist, scientific journalist 
and broadcaster. He is one of 
England’s foremost experts on 
continental field industry, and 
during the War he was engaged 
on experimental work at Farn- 
borough in the development of 
gas turbines for the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production. 











We can better envisage the effects 
which a supply of methane gas might 
make on a country’s economy if we 
consider the results of its discovery 
in Italy. There, drilling for oil was 
started on a large scale in 1927, but 
for a long time produced little result. 
In 1943, however, gas was found in 
the neighbourhood of Cremona, and 
since then more and more under- 
ground reserves have been found in 
the same part of the Po valley, south- 
east of Milan. 


E combined capacity of four gas- 

fields is 200,000,000 cubic feet 
per day—corresponding to about four 
times the national gas consumption 
a day in 1950. 

Since Italy has always been a fuel- 
importing country, this is of the very 
greatest economic importance. A net- 
work of long-distance pipelines now 
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stretches from Genoa to Venice, and 
the need for foreign coal has been 
considerably reduced. 


not the 


‘Tus is only source of 
available 


methane in the earth’s 
crust, for the same gas is often asso- 
ciated with coal—being then known 
as “firedamp”. This is the inflam- 
mable gas locked up in the pores of 
the coal and of adjacent rocks, and it 
has been computed that 1,200,000,000 
therms of it are contained in the ven- 
tijating air of British collieries each 
year, the whole of which is, of course, 
thrown to waste. 

The history of mining is scarred 
by the record of accidents caused by 
this gas. It is now possible to tame 
this enemy and make him work for 
us; firedamp can be extracted from 
the rocky roof of the coal measure 
before it has had a chance to get into 
the air of the mines. Having been so 
extracted, it can be led to the surface 
and used as a fuel. 


‘THis is really a similar process to the 
capture of natural gas at the oil 
well; for both oil and coal have been 
formed from organic materia! buried 
in the palaozoic swamps, and in both 
cases methane has been formed as a 
by-product of the fossilising process. 
As coal is a solid, however, the gas 
is not extracted quite so easily. The 
amount of coal-methane in the earth’s 
crust is very considerable; it is prob- 
ably more than the amount of natural 
gas or petroleum contained therein. 
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[ was during the war that the first 

coal-mine in history began to make 
commercial use of firedamp—this was 
the Mansfeld mine in the Ruhr dis- 
rict. Since the war, Belgium and the 
Saar territory have both made spec- 
tacular advances in this respect, and 
considerable progress has also taken 
place in Germany. 

The developments in Belgium 
make one of the most remarkable 
stories in fuel technology. At Fra- 
meries—a small coal-mining village 
near Mons—the first experiments on 
the draining of methane, from the 
rocks above the coal seam, began in 
July, 1949. By November of the same 
year the gas was being led up the 
mine shaft and was being sold to a 
pipeline company, which in turn dis- 
posed of it to a chemical factory six 
miles away. 

During this period the mine air 
had become much safer, and this 
enabled the output of coal in the 
“ district ” concerned to be increased 
by 25 per cent. 

The economic aspect is just as re- 
markable, for by the end of four 
months’ working the whole of the 
installation costs had been paid off 
by the revenue from sales of gas. 

Round Charleroi, some twenty 
coal-mines are linked together by a 
collecting main, and there is a 
smaller group west of Mons with five 
or six mines linked together. The 
Jarger group produces as much gas 
as would serve for the average daily 
consumption of Dublin. 
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SOMEBODY is sometimes only a nobody that everybody 


has heard about. 


—W. M. S. in The Standard. 





Biind boss of 3,000 hap,»y 


candy-store workers 


The Miracle of John Hayes 


JAMES ALONZO 


OLLMER lifted one badly-worn 

 F prose “The only pair of shoes 

I’ve he “I need a 

job bad.” He looked at the big Irish- 

man behind the mahogany desk: “I 

guess I should-tell you .. .” 

“About your drinking?” 
man said. 

“ Oh,” said Vollmer. “ You know?” 
He sighed, and got up to leave. 

The man behind the desk held out 
his hand. “ You have a problem,” he 
said. “I have one, too. Let’s work 
together.” 

Vollmer looked at the hand, and 
took it slowly. He was thinking: 
This man Hayes must be blind not to 
know better than to hire an alcoholic 
as a chauffeur. 

“Who knows?” the big man sdd. 
“ Maybe we can work you up to two 
pairs of shoes.” 


“ said. 


oor 
- Ly 


the big 


IAT wag six years ago. Ever since, 

John Volimer has been the strong 
right arm of John D. Hayes, Presi- 
dent of Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, 
Inc. Both men made a good guess 
that day. Hayes guessed that Vollmer 
would never take another drink. He 
hasn’t. Vollmer guessed that Mr. 
Hayes must be blind. He is. 

The short blond chauffeur and the 
white-maned man are seen every- 
where together. In their home town, 
Rochester, N.Y., any policeman will 
tell you that John D. Hayes is one of 





BACK in 1919, when Hayes and 

his brother-in-law decided to 
start an American counterpart of 
their shops, they hit upon Fanny 
Farmer as a nice name. 

They opened the first store in 
Rochester, not far from their 
native Toronto, and they asked 
employees to write the new name 
on slips of paper. A Mrs. 
O’Grady, long since dead, wrote 
it so nicely that her script is now 
on every box of the candy. 











the few rich men who rides up front 
with his chauffeur. You can see them 
weaving through the downtown traffic 
every morning, seemingly in animated 
conversation. They aren’t. They are 
saying the Rosary. 

They do this each day, and each 
day also, they visit St Mary’s 
church. Then they drive to the office. 

There is no room for pity in John 
Hayes’s little world of velvet dark- 
ness. To make people forzet that he 
is blind, he sometimes affects horn- 
rimmed glasses, and he always wears 
a wrist watch. He is seventy-two, a 
man with white hair and black eye- 
brows. He has been blind almost 
forty years, and once travelled to 
Lourdes to thank God for taking his 
eyes. 

He has the capacity for loving 
whole blocks of people without ever 
having met any of them. He goes to 


Condensed from the Catholic Digest 
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to bubble again. 


giving out of it.” 





is I Hear You Calling Me. 


AYES can remain sad for about a minute and a half; then he begins 


“You know,” he says, looking straight at you, “ Mulla and I are 
going to Lourdes on our vacation.” (Mulla is Mrs. Hayes. When 
their two daughters were babies, they said “ mulla” for 
“We're going to have fun, and we’re going to make a good thanks- 


In the privacy of the Hayes apartment in a Rochester hotel, Mulla 
still plays the piano for John as he sings old songs. When he isn’t 
singing, he’s listening to John McCormack records. He has thirty 
of the old-timers. His favourite, the one that brings mist to his eyes, 


“ 


mother ”.) 








bed every night thrilled with thoughts 
of tomorrow His faith in God, his 
Church and fellow-man is complete 
and c When he was a boy, 
someone might well have carved on 
a tree: “Johnny Hayes loves every- 
body.” 


HE runs a $15,000,000 corporation 


on love and faith, The Fanny 
Farmer Corporation has seven huge 
plants, called studios, and almost 400 
shops between Maine and Des 
Moines. The company manufactures 
111 kinds of candy (butter cream is 
the most popular) amounting to 
17,000,000 Ib. a year. It uses 460,000 
Ib. of h butter and 164,000 gal- 
lons of fresh sweetcream 

This huge operation is held to- 
gether by a blind man who trusts 
everybody. In all, more than 3,000 
employees (called associates) work, 
on the honour system, in the shops 
and studios. No supervisor spies on 
a shop or takes secret readings of 
the cash register. The girl who 
menages the shop makes her own 
bank deposits and her own with- 
drawals. When John Hayes started 
this system thirty-five years ago, good 
businessmen said to him: “ They'll 
rob you blind!” 


Nobody robbed him blind. More- 
over, Fanny Farmer shops multi- 
plied: if Hayes decided to visit one 
shop a day he would not finish his 
tour in a year. 

Hayes keeps a tray of mixed 
candies on his desk, and eats a 
4 Ib. every day. He knows an ageing 
chocolate before he brings it to his 
lips. No Fanny Farmer shop can be 
opened at a distance greater than two 
days’ trucking from the nearest 
studio, or candy plant. That is why 
he has set up no shops west of Des 
Moines. 


OHN DeEnNNIS HAYES was born in 

Belleville, Ont., Canada, on May 2, 
1881. His parents came from Wex- 
ford. 

From them, he got an implicit 
faith in God and a rich baritone 
voice. He grew to be a good ball- 
player and a good singer. His voice 
was so good, in fact, that he gave 
Irish concerts all over Canada until 
he heard his idol, John McCormack, 
sing. Hayes was smart. He quit sing- 
ing, and married his accompanist. 

When he was thirty-one, his 
brother-in-law, Frank O’Connor, 
came to him with an idea for making 
candy. They opened a string of suc- 





THE MIRACLE OF JOHN HAYES 


cessful stores in Canada. Two years 
later, in 1914, John went to see a 
doctor about reading glasses. The 
news was bad. 


“you have a hemorrhage in the 

right eye,” the doctor said. “ It 
is robbing you of your sight and, 
unless we can do something quickly, 
the nerves will dry up.” 

“ The left eye is all right,” Hayes 
said cheerfully. “ What’s causing the 
trouble in the other one?” 

The doctor gave him a thorough 
examination. “Could be bad teeth,” 
he said. “Could be bad tensils. 
Could be a number of things.” 

The teeth were extracted, and a 
hemorrhage started in the other eye. 
Darkness closed in fast. Hayes 
hurried to Baltimore to have his 
tonsils removed at Johns Hopkins. 
There, night closed in. 

His fingers are his antenne. He 
moves them nervously as he thinks 
about it. “I didn’t want to give up. 
I was desperate. I had to fight it, so 
I went to Lourdes to pray for sight.” 
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He shakes his head. The strangest 
thing happened. Almost unknown to 
myself, I found myself on my knees 
thanking Him for taking my sight 
away.” He chuckles. “Sounds silly, 
but let me put it this way. Before 
this thing happened, I prayed to God 
to take care of me. Now, He had to 
take care of me! I didn’t need sight, 
and He proved it.” 


ORE than 200 

worked for Hayes 
years or more. 

All relationships with the Hayeses 
are personal. Last year, when John 
took his wife to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
she wrote 750 post cards to em- 
ployees and their wives. Each had a 
personal message 

Now and then, John Hayes sees 
a greyish beam of light outside the 
rim of his eyes. It comes and goes 
like lightning. A lot of women who 
work for him will assure you that 
some day John D. Hayes is going to 
see a very bright light, and It won't 
go away. 


employees have 
twenty-five 
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From a Tiny Seed 


“HE new school at Kilcornan, Co. Limerick, cost £5,000. 
The local levy was £750—a tidy sum for a parish of 
500 people; they paid £300 out of pocket and discovered an 
ingenious method of coliecting the rest. 
Kilcornan district has a monopoly in the growing of beet- 


seed. The parishioners turned it to good account in paying 
for their school. A sportsfield was made available by the 
trustees, and a contract to grow three acres of beet-seed 
was secured from the Sugar Company. 

The yield was good: the school fund was richer by £350. 

The ground was sown the following year in spring wheat 
and another £350 was lodged in the bank. Hay crops that 
followed realised £36 and £24. 

The graceful school on the Limerick-Foynes road is the 
result of that triumph of voluntary effort. 

—Catholic Life. 





® Humour is where you find it 














NE OF THE VASTEST JUNGLES IN 

modern Dublin is the bedlam of 
roads, crescents, drives and avenues 
that forms the suburbs of Drimnagh, 
Kimmage and Crumlin. Not long ago 
some friends of mine driving home 
in the small hours from a dance 
utterly lost their way after dropping 
one of their party in this wilderness. 

Abandoning the effort to find their 
own way out of it they appealed to a 
solitary woman on the kerbside to 
direct them back to the Liffey. After 
thinking over their problem for a few 
moments she frankly confessed: “ If 
I wanted to go to O’Connell Bridge, 
I wouldn’t set out from here... .” 

—Evening Mail. 


Fifty-Fifty 
s| HE CHEMIST SUSPECTED HIS ASSIST- 
ant of fiddling with the cash regis- 
ter. Since he had to spend most of 
his time in the dispensary, he 
arranged a mirror over the door so 
that he could keep an eye on the 
assistant. 

When the first customer came in 
and bought a bottle of medicine 
which cost 4/-, the chemist heard the 
bell ring and saw the assistant put 
two shillings in the till and the other 
two shillings in his pocket. A second 
customer came in and bought ten 
shillings’ worth of goods, and handed 
the assistant four half-crowns. Again 
the bell rang and the assistant put 
two half-crowns in the wll and the 


other two in his own _ pocket. 

Just before closing time, a third 
customer came in and bought a 
pound’s worth of articles and handed 
the assistant two ten-shilling notes. 
The assistant hesitated, looked 
around, and then quickly rammed 
both notes into his pocket. 

The chemist stepped into the shop 
and said to the assistant: “ What’s 
happened, son? Aren’t we partners 
any more?” 


N THE EARLY DAYS OF THE IRISH 
Industrial Revival, when factories 





CP 


“Chicken Maryland .. . No, 
sir, since the myxomatosis scare 
we don’t serve chicken.” 


—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 
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There’s Always Time 
SHE stood in the kitchen doorway: “ Mama! Come look! There’s 
a golden shine—all over the lake!” 

One eye on the clock, the other on the unwashed dishes, I said: 
“TI haven’t time now, dear. .. . I’ve got to finish these berries.” 

In a quiet little voice she said: “ There’s always time, Mama. 
There’s always time to look at a sunset.” And she scooted the puppy 
off the step—and came in to help with the berries. 

And I thought of a little boy who once had stood in that same 
doorway and said: “ Mama! There’s a red star! Come look!” And 
I had answered: “ Not now, Son. Can’t you see I’m busy?” And 
one eye watched the clock whilst the other eye checked some long- 
forgotten household chore. And the little boy turned—and shuffled 
off down the road, kicking the pebbles ahead of him. 

Maybe he never saw the star again after that. Never really saw it 
with his heart. Or maybe if he did, he never tried to share it with 
his mother—ever again. 

And I looked at the little girl with her head bent over the berry 
pan. And I said: “ Dear God—give me another chance—with this 
one!” And I took off my apron and grabbed the little girl by the 
hand—and spilled the berries all over the kitchen floor. And said: 
“Let’s go down—all the way down to the shore—and sit .. . as 
long as ever the sun shines gold on the lake!” 

And the little girl looked at me as if I were a crazy woman. And 
then her eyes lighted up—and her laugh bubbled over. She took 
my hand and skipped beside me—all the way. 

The sun went down into the lake. And the little girl still held on 
to my hand. And I held her hand, pulled her close to me, and said 
in my heart: “ Thank you God—thank you for this other chance.” 

—MaArIon DOOLAN. 
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were springing up all over the place, 
the wife of a director was given a 
silver key and asked to be present 
next morning to open a new factory. 

The lady arrived at the appointed 
place at 10 a.m. and was met by the 
manager and a representative gather- 
ing of people. 

“ But,” said the lady in bewilder- 
ment, “there’s no factory!” 

“ Start getting the key out of your 
bag, lady,” said the manager, “ there 
will be.” —Dubiin Opinion 


iE PRODIGAL SON WAS THE SUBJECT, 
and the teacher was dwelling on 


the character of the elder brother. 

“But amidst all the enjoyment,” 
he said, “ there was one to whom the 
preparation of the feast brought no 
joy; to whom the prodigal’s return 
gave no happiness, only bitterness, 
one who did not approve of the feast 
and had no wish to attend it. 

“Now who can tell me who this 
was?” 

Silence for several moments, then 
a hand raised and a small sympa- 
thetic voice said: “ Please, sir, it was 
the fatted calf.” 

—TED KAVANAGH in 
Universe. 
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Absolute Limit 

E WALKED INTO THE COUNTY COUN- 

cil offices and asked if anyone 
could tell him who his landlord was. 

CirerK: “Your landlord is the 
man you pay the rent to.” 

Man: “I don’t pay no rent. You 
sec, about nine years ago I found the 
house vacant and moved in. I’ve 
been there ever since and I’ve never 
paid a penny rent.” 

CierK: “ Well, thef, what are you 
worrying about?” 

Man: “If somebody doesn’t fix 
the roof I’m going to move out.” 


MICK WAS AN ARDENT LOVER, BUT 

his spelling wasn’t so good. He 
wrote to the father of his adored one: 
“Dear sir, I wish to ask for the hand 
of your daughter, the flour of the 
family.” Back came the father’s 
reply: “Is it the flour or the dough 
you're after?” 


“| WisH YOU’D SEE MY HUSBAND,” 
the woman said to the psychia- 
trist. “ He blows smoke rings through 
his nose. It frightens me sometimes.” 
“TI don’t know that it’s so terribly, 
terribly unusual for someone to blow 
smoke rings through his nose,” said 

the psychiatrist. 
“But my husband doesn’t smoke,” 

said the woman. 

—Cork Evening Echo. 


Patient’s Dilemma 
"THE OPERATION FOR REJUVENATION 
had been performed upon the 
seventy-year-old patient. As he came 
from under the ether, he began to 
weep bitterly. 
A kind-faced nurse bent over him. 
“Don’t be distressed,” she said 
comfortingly. “The operation was a 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


complete success. When you leave 
here you'll be feeling ever so many 
years younger.” 

But the poor old man only con- 
tinued to wail, the tears flowing down 
his face, and losing themselves in his 
long white whiskers. 

“Don’t cry,” pleaded his nurse. 
“The pain you feel now will soon 
pass away.” 

“Tm not crying because of the 
pain,” explained the disconsolate one. 
“I’m afraid I'll be late for school.” 

—Happy Variety. 


HOUNDS WERE RACING ALONG AT A 

terrific pace and they flung 
showers of spray at they tackled a 
big double bank. 

When the riders reached it they 
saw a wide watery ditch on the take- 
off side. The big bank was smothered 
in brambles and no one could guess 
what sort was the second ditch. The 
Master and field sought in vain for 
a jumpable spot, when suddenly a 
hard-bitten rider rammed down his 
hat and sent his horse at the hor- 
rible fence. He got over the first 
watery ditch, scrambled up the 
bank, fought a passage through the 
dense brambles and with a mighty 
effort survived the horrors of the 
unknown. 

“What's behind 
Master, anxiously. 

“TI am, thanks be to God!” said 
the fortunate one, as he rode ahead. 

—STANISLAUS LYNCH in the 
Sporting Press. 


Second Childhood 


NCE ON A VISIT TO AN OLD FOLKS’ 
home, Bishop Sheen told the resi- 
dents that they were not really old 
at all. They were children, he said, 


it?” called the 








“I never waste glasses on the horses . . 
details of frocks.” 
—By courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


children of God. He tied this in with 
the fact that their time of life was, 
indeed, often known as second child- 
hood. 

His own enthusiasm mounting, he 
developed the idea at length. The 





. they’re marvellous for 


audience grew more and more ex- 
cited. Finally a man in the front 
row was heard to murmur: 
“ If he doesn’t stop this pretty soon 
we'll be changing their napkins!” 
—The Priest. 





If for any reason chlorophyll were to cease to exist, man could 

not add a single crumb to the existing stocks of food on the 

earth—only the green leaf of a lowly plant can perform that 
unique function 


All Flesh is Grass! 


TOM KENNEDY 


HEN you pluck a blade of 
Wa een you hold in the hollow 

of your hand one of the most 
precious substances in the wide realm 
of Nature. In its absence, gold and 
silver would be so much dross, 
hidden beneath the crust of an un- 
inhabited globe. 

When in the drought caused by 
hot summer days it momentarily 
fails, we note with concern the 
emergence of -irth’s brown elbows 
through its mantle of living green. 
Where it cannot exist, Sahara, Gobi 
and all the other deserts spread in 
sterile wastes. 

This precious substance is chloro- 
phyll, whose presence in almost all 
plant foliage is responsible for the 
hue of earth’s vegetation being mainly 
green. 

Of all things known to man, it alone 
has the power of directly harnessing 
the energy of the sun. In the green 
leaves of plants, where it is largely 
absorbed, this energy is used to 
change certain components of earth, 
air and water into living, breathing 
tissues. 


BY its power, inedible elements like 

carbon and potash are transmuted 
into the succulent flesh of peaches 
and melons. Without it, green plants 
and animals could not live upon the 





author was born in Lime- 
rick over forty years ago. 

After an agricultural course at 
the Salesian College, Pallaskenry, 
he emigrated to the U.S., where 
he worked as a street-car opera- 
tor, storekeeper, factory hand 
and railroad checker. 

Now he is back home, doing 
gardening work within a sliothar’s 
throw of where he was born. 

Tom Kennedy gained a Dip- 
loma in Social Science at Uni- 
versity College, Cork. 











earth; and without plants or animals, 
man could not exist. 


(CHLOROPHYLL’S key position in the 

scheme of creation proves the 
literal truth of the Biblical assertion 
that all flesh is grass! 

A green leaf is a miracle of equip- 
ment and organisation, in compari- 
son with which the finest of modern 
factories is no more than a clumsy 
fabrication. It is the original factory 
in which the world’s food must first 
be processed before it is rendered 
palatable to man. Within its fragile 
walls ten essential elements are com- 
pounded to form vegetable fats, oils 
and proteins. One of these elements 
—carbon—is breathed in from the 





ALL FLESH 


atmosphere. The other nine, brought 
up in a weak solution through the 
roots and stem, are derived from the 
soil. 

The various steps by which these 
imanimate substances are endowed 
with the power to live and grow are 
but partially understood. 


BY mixing carbon with water in 

about twenty different processes, 
sugar is formed. If this sugar is 
needed for immediate use in the de- 
velopment of the plant, it is passed 
on in solution to the point where it 
is required. If it is mot, the water is 
extracted from it, changing it into 
starch, in which form it is conveni- 
ently stored for future use. By further 
processes, sugar is changed into fats 
and oils, and proteins are thought 
to be formed from nitrogen derived 
from the soil. 

To carry out the various processes 
energy is required, and it is here 
chlorophyll plays its vital réle. When 
a ray of sunlight, charged with 
energy from its sources, falls upon 
the chlorophyll in a leaf, part of its 
energy is imprisoned. This energy 
supplies the power that puts in 
motion the various operations lead- 
ing to the development of plant life 
Or, tO put it more simply, enabies the 
plant to grow. 


‘Tuls energy enters intimately into 

the composition of leaf, root and 
stem; so that, in one sense, a plant is 
nothing less than a store of radiant 
energy modified in such a way as to 
be assimilable by animal life. Locked 
away in the earth in the residue of 
decayed vegetation, this energy may 
remain dormant for thousands of 
years until ultimately, by man’s in- 
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AS @ official of Limerick’s 

parks and open spaces, I am 
naturally impressed that in this 
age of mechanical marvels people 
are apt to overlook the wonders 
of Nature. 

How many realise that atomic 
bombs and jet planes could not 
have been invented without the 
noiseless bug vital work of the 
humble green leaf ? 

—ToM KENNEDY. 











genuity, released for his own use and 
comfort. 

Thus the heat of your coal fire was 
once portion of the sunlight that fell 
upon the fern forests prior to the Ice 
Age. 

As well as manufacturing its food, 
leaves perform two other important 
functions for a plant. One is in en- 
abling it to breathe; the other, in 
allowing it to get rid of excess mois- 
ture. 

Like an animal, a plant breathes 
both by night and by day. The only 
difference is that whereas an animal 
exhales carbon dioxide all the time, 
a plant breathes out health-giving 
oxygen during the day and gives off 
only a preponderance of carbon 
dioxide at night. This is responsible 
for the widely-established belief that 
plants or flowers should not be left 
in a bedroom at night. While it is 
technically correct, the amount of in- 
jurious gas given off by the average 
plant during the hours of darkness 
is sO infinitesimal as to make no dif- 
ference to the health of a sleeper. 


N order to keep it cool and turgid, 
as well as to syphon food materials 
from the soil, a plant usually absorbs 
much more water in the course of a 
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day than it could possibly contain 
within its system. The excess mois- 
ture is largely got rid of through the 
minute breathing-pores, known as 
stomata, in the leaves. The leaf regu- 
lates the outflow in accordance with 
the plant’s varying needs during dif- 
ferent weather conditions. 


yn a hot, windy day in summer, 
when the rate of outflow tends to be 
excessive, a guard-cell on cither side 
of the pore that would be normally 
standing upright, collapses and falls 
into the aperture, thereby retarding 
transpiration. When the outflow of 
water through the leaves exceeds the 
inflow through the roots, the tissues 
partially collapse or “ wilt ”. 

When we transplant lettuces or 
cabbages, the broken and disturbed 
roots are unable to function properly 
for a time, with the result that the 
leaves become limp and unhealthy. 
In this instance the inflow is so dras- 
tically reduced that the foliage cannot 
counteract it in the ordinary way. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Since light is absolutely essential 

to enable leaves to perform their 
vital function of manufacturing food, 
it usually determines the arrange- 
ment of foliage on a plant. Leaves are 
so placed that they derive maximum 
benefit from the surrounding sun- 
light. The governing purpose is to 
present as much leaf surface as pos- 
sible to the light, and it is for that 
reason that they are arranged in 
whorls, alternately and towards the 
extremities of stems and branches. 

A plant’s need for light is clearly 
demonstrated by the behaviour of the 
geranium in your window. However 
often you may turn it away from the 
glass, in an effort to prevent it be- 
coming lopsided, it persists in turn- 
ing its extremities back towards the 
light. By means of chemical sub- 
stances in its tissues that are 
attracted by light, it is being drawn 
into a position where the chlorophyll 
in the leaves can most effectively go 
ahead with the good work of manu- 
facturing food. 
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Remaindered 


WOMAN famous in the world of books employs a large 
and capable staff of men. 
Since her business demands that she should recruit men 


who are “bookish” but 


meticulously businesslike, it 


occurred to me to ask her how she avoided the misfit. 
She was definite. “ I have three rules,” she said. “I will 
not employ any man who wears suede shoes, or a beard or 
who writes his letter of application in coloured ink.” 
—ATTicus in the Sunday Times. 


“AKE a piece of wax, a piece of meat, some sand, some clay 
and some shavings and put them on the fire. Each is 


being acted upon by the same agent, yet the wax melts, the 
meat fries, the sand dries up, the clay hardens and the 
shavings blaze. Just so, under the influence of identical 
circumstances and environment, one man becomes stronger, 
another weaker, and another withers away. 

—Information. 





She fought as a foot soldier at Blenheim and when she 
died in her old age was buried with military honours 


The Curious Story of 
Mother Ross 


GEORGE WOODBURY 


EFOE wrote the biography of 

Mrs. Christian Davies, other- 

wise known as “ Mother Ross ”, 
the year after her death in Chelsea 
Military Hospital, 1739. 

This veteran woman soldier was 
treated with full military honours, 
and she deserved them as much as 
any redcoat that ever took the king’s 
shilling. After all there was no doubt 
expressed or implied that she had 
served long and well under the 
gica. Duke of Marlborough as a foot 
soldier and later as a dragoon in the 
long wars of the Spanish Succession, 

She was a woman, wife, mother, 
and at the same time an active, 
courageous and redoubtable soldies 
in the field, 


MBs. Davies became a soldier in 


a curious but understandable 
fashion when she was proprietress of 
a Dublin public-house and _ the 
mother of three infants. She and her 
husband were well set up in a pros- 
perous business and well along in 
the establishment of their family. 
Life was unrolling for them all in a 
happy and conventional fashion 
when an unforeseen and unforesee- 
able circumstance deflected instantly 
and permanently the whole even 
tenor of their ways. 


Condensed from The Great 


Mr. Davies was, as so often 
happens with professional publicans, 
a man of sober habits. But one day 
he met a friend and with him trans- 
acted a successful bit of business. 
They became merry and befuddled 
and finally went out to a troop ship 
in the harbour for a bowl of punch 
with some of the embarked soldiers 
who were friends of theirs. The next 
thing they knew they were far out at 
sea, en route to the Low Countries, 
and soldiers themselves. 


Por a full year Mrs. Davies had no 
idea what had befallen’ her 
husband. She had given him up for 
dead, when a letter reached her 
from Flanders where her husband 
was soldiering. He had written a 
dozen previous letters, none of 
which had ever reached her. 

He was in the army, much against 
his will, but it was easier to get in 
than get out. He could not get away 
from the army now that the war 
was in full campaign. ‘They were and 
always bad been devoted one 
another—fully mutual and ardent. 

If he could find no way of re- 
union, she was determined that she 
would. Being a resolute woman, she 
promptly sold her business, farmed 
out her three children with relatives, 


Days of Piracy (Elek. 15/-) 


to 
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and enlisted in the army too. She 
was a strong woman who from her 
youth had been a good deal of a 
tomboy; it was no special hardship 
to assume men’s dress and act the 
part that went with it, 

Once in the Low Countries she 
would at least be in the same terrain 
as her husband. Eventually she 
would find him somewhere in the 
army. There was no better means of 
communication available at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 


UT it took her several years and 

a half-dozen bloody campaigns 
of active service as a foot soldier 
before she happened to find her 
man. All this time she played her 
masculine part without detection. 
She even went so far as to have an 
affair with a Dutch girl, as all 


soldiers did, but necessity made it 
more platonic than the adventures of 
most of her comrades. 


Mrs. Davies fought well and 
endured with fortitude all the hard- 
ships of the soldier’s life. She was 
wounded, fought duels, pillaged, 
drank and frolicked with her com- 
rades in arms. 

She never disclosed her sex until 
she found her husband, There was a 
touching reunion, but by that time 
she had become so accustomed to 
the military life she ves loath 
to return to womanhood again. 
Together, man and wife, they agreed 
that they would pass as brothers. 
This they did for a long time, until 
she happened to be seriously 
wounded in action; her skull fractured 
by a shell fragment. The discovery of 
her sex by the operating surgeon 
made quite a stir in the army—and 
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ended her military career, at least as 
a soldier, 

In those days, soldiers took their 
wives with them on campaign. Mrs. 
Davies now went as Mrs. Davies and 
with her husband. She became a 
camp sutler, 


Wars lasted so long at this time they 

were a permanent occupation to 
those practised in the art. Mr. and 
Mrs. Davies had become professional 
soldiers, just as formerly they had 
been in the public-house business. 
When Mr. Davies was killed in action 
his widow kept right on in the army, 
but went back to more active service, 
again disguised as a dragoon. She 
eventually maarried a fellow soldier, 
turned camp follower again, was 
widowed, and again returned to the 
ranks. 

As long as the war lasted, which 
was thirteen years, Mrs. Davies 
served in alternate capacity of soldier 
or camp follower. 

With the peace 
private life. 

She had become a famous character 
with the armed forces and, as 
“ Mother Ross,” a name derived from 
one of her several successive 
husbands, she was a sort of military 
legend. In her old age, her services 
were officially recognised and she was 
allowed residence at Chelsea Military 
Hospital, among other old soldiers 
broken by the wars. There she lived 
and there she died, a grizzled, scarred 
old woman who limped from a 
French musket ball embedded in her 
thigh. 

It was there that Defoe found her 
and from her own lips took down 
her curious story. 


she retired to 





Fust before lunch Major Darcey had a kind of stroke and had 
to be led away, but ail the others stuck it out to the end 


Watch the Dicking Bird! 


PATRICK 


write an article about their hunt, 

and passed a tiring afternoon 
showing enthusiasm in the back of 
a small car driven by Mrs. Milligan, 
wife of the Master. In the back of 
the car with me were two sodden 
dogs, a shovel and an old man called 
Casey, smelling strongly of ferrets, 

That night was even worse. The 
Milligans, who’d been in charge of 
the hunt for 200 years, produced end- 
less cuttings from local newspapers 
about the Ballybrackens finding in 
Flynn’s Bottom, and killing in Kelly’s 
Drain, and seemed surprised when I 
didn't write it all down. . 

“You’ve got a note-book, haven’t 
you?” said the Master, a short but 
powerfully built man with a quick 
temper, and a stiffness of intellect 
that made him unapproachable by 
anything save the simplest of words. 

I made the mistake, then, of try- 
ing to tell him that I was just going 
for atmosphere. “Sort of back- 
ground and personality stuff,” I said. 


I: gone down to this place to 


HIS was received with surprise by 

the Milligans and by their guests 
—half a dozen hard-faced men and 
women in tweed suits and canary 
waistcoats. 

I heard someone called Captain 
Fawcus say: “ How’s your. back- 
ground and personality, Mildred?” 


CAMPBELL 


—and Mildred 
atmospheric, Jack.” 

From then on, in a ham-handed 
way, they imitated everything I said. 
I suppose they thought it was good 
fun, on a level with their final 
gesture—a bale of hay in my bed. 

Next morning, we all came down 
to breakfast. I sat beside Major 
Darcey, Mrs. Milligan’s father, an 
old man of about ninety, who had 
so far lost his physical powers, or 
grip upon the conventions, that he 
ate all his meals with a spoon. 

My new friends seemed quite 
prepared to begin again where they 
had left off the previous evening. I 
had to assure several of them that I 
had written no poetry during the 
night; Captain Fawcus pretended to 
cry when I refused to give him my 
autograph; and once I caught Major 
Daicey trying to dip his spoon into 
my porridge. It was a thoroughly 
uncomfortable meal. 


replying: “Just 


1EN the door opened and the 

maid, Bridie, put one foot and a 
bright red face round the edge of it. 

“There’s a man,” she said, “to 
see him.” 

From the beginning she had re- 
garded me as a visitor from Mars. 

I pushed back my chair, and at 
tat moment a figure walked into 
the breakfast-room carrying three 
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cameras, a collapsible tripod, a col- 
lection of lamps, and a black velvet 
muffler round his neck. He stopped 
inside the door, bowed, clicked his 
heels, and said: “Good morning! 
Schraub!” 

We looked at him with our mouths 
open, He wore a beret with a pimple 
on top, a black suit, and sandals. 

He raised his hand. “ Do not 
disturb,” he said. “I look for my 
lord editor. I am Schraub. I make 
picture of all great Irish authors for 
Chicago paper.” 

Roderick Milligan, 
rose to his feet. 

“What,” he 
that.” 

“Just a minute,” I said. “I think 
he wants to take a photograph of me. 
He’s working for an American paper.” 


the Master, 


“ 


said, simply, “is 


Roperick turned his head very 
slowly. He seemed to be having 
trouble with the muscles of his neck. 
“Why, then,” he said, “is he 
here?” 

Schraub suddenly dumped all his 
paraphernalia on the sideboard, 

“Not to say more!” he cried, “I 
am seeing my writing man!” 

He bustled forward. He caught me 
by the hand. 

“So glad to meet,” he beamed. 
“]T am hearing you are here in your 
so beautiful house. I fly back Chicago 
tonight. Now I make picture.” He 
wrung my hand several times. 

At this moment old Major Darcey 
said, very clearly and distinctly: 
“Take off your hat, you black- 
guard.” 

Schraub jumped, Then he laughed. 
“The old one is mad, yes?” he said. 
“I am seeing so many of your 
aristos.” 
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Schraub looked confidently round 
the table. “But most times, is it not, 
they are lock upstairs in rooms?” 

He shrugged. “ Ah, well,” he said, 
“is to work, Where must we go?” 


SUDDENLY, I saw that the Master 

was about to burst. His face was 
working, uncontrollably, He was 
crushing a piece of toast in his 
massive, purple hand. 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “ Mr, 
Milligan—sir—would you~ be kind 
enough to lend us your study for 
just a few minutes? I honestly 
didn’t know Mr. Schraub was com- 
ing here. ’m—I’m awfully sorry. . . .” 

Roderick fixed me with a bulging 
eye. “Tl give him,” he said, 
“twenty minutes. Then, Ill set the 
dogs on ’im.” 

“Thanks awfully,” I said. “ Mr, 
Schraub, come with me.” 

I bustled the unbelievable Schraub 
into the passage, down the hall, into 
the Master’s study. The whole house- 
party followed, including Major 
Darcey, with a napkin round his 
neck, 

I tried to stop them. “I think Mr, 
Schraub,” I said, “would probably 
like to work alone.” 

Captain Fawcus intervened. “ My 
dear chap,” he said, “I'd rather 
watch this than a point-to-point.” 

We crowded into the study, 
Immediately, Schraub began plug- 
ging in his lamps. He shifted the 
furniture, he strewed the books 
about, 

“Now,” said Schraub, “my writ- 
ing man at his desk.” 


[ sat down. I was bathed in a 
blinding glare of light. I could 
just see the house-party in the back- 

















ground, peering over one another’s 
shoulders. 

Schraub stood back, half closed 
his eyes, and said: “Our hair. We 
romple our hair like when we write.” 

He leant over and did it for me. 
There was a gasp all round the 


room. I heard the voice of Captain 


Betty 
shot 


it’s 
Schraub 


Fawcus—“ Stap me, 
Grable!” And then 
underneath his hood, 

“So,” came his 
“now we make as 
writing. Soft 
please.” 

The eye of the camera stared at 
me unwinkingly. The lights glared 
down, white-hot. I tried to make 
soft face, dreamy please. 

It nearly finished them. Major 
Darcey gave a whoop, and dissolved 
in a paroxysm of coughing. Captain 
Fawcus beat him on the back, neigh- 
ing with laughter. And I heard the 
thick voice of Roderick himself. 

“Damme!” shouted Roderick— 
“the fella’s the spittin’ image of a 
horse!” 

It was probably the first joke he’d 
ever made in his life, and he loved 
it. “ Look at im!” shouted Roderick 
—*“ the spittin’ image of a horse!” 


ruffled voice, 
when we are 
face. Is dreamy, 


CHRAUB reappeared from beneath 
his hood. He seemed to be 

oblivious to the noise. He advanced 
upon me, his eyes half closed, one 
hand extended before him. 

“Is too formal,” said Schraub. 
“ Our lord editor is not enough easy. 
So, we make like this.” 

I found he was loosening my tie. 
For a moment I thought of biting 
his wrist, and then I fell back, spent. 
Schraub spread my collar wide, and 
stepped back to his camera. Again 
he disappeared beneath the hood. 

“Ts aixcellent,” he said. “Is 
litrachury. Now, hold please. And 
watch—for the dicking bird!” 

The door leading to the hall 
opened slowly, and a very old hound 
called Banger tottered in. Banger 
had long since been pensioned off, 
and mooned around the house all 
day in a dream, presumably remem- 
bering happier days in Kelly’s 
Drain. 

“I watched Banger out of the 
corner of my eye. He staggered right 
across the room, halted, and with 
great care—he often fell down- —leant 
his weight against one of the legs of 
Schraub’s tripod. 

Schraub threw hand 


out a 
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“ Oops!” he cried, “ Steady, I must 
ask. Is not to push!” 


BANGER gave a low wheezy sigh. I 
think he found comfort in the 

warmth of the lamps, and the 

presence of so many people. 

Schraub popped out from be- 
neath the hood, bringing it with him. 
The black velvet hung round his 
face, making him look like some- 
thing left over after they’d cleaned 
out the harem. 

“A wow-wow!” cried Schraub. 
“A pretty wow-wow!” He fell upon 
Banger’s meck. Banger, horrified, 
backed away, but Schraub caught 
him expertly by the collar. 

“My lord editor,” he exclaimed, 
“and his wow-wow! What is mak- 
ing better?” A moment later I found 
myself lined up behind the desk with 
Banger. 

“Holding!” cried Schraub, “Is 
holding for perfect picture. Now— 
the dicking bird!” 

He took about twenty more. Once 
he tried to leave out Banger, but 
Captain Fawcus protested. He said 
it wouldn’t be the same without the 
wow-wow, so Banger was dragged 
back. In between shots I had to hold 
my handkerchief to my nose. 

Just before lunch Major Darcey 
had a kind of stroke, and had to 
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be led away, but all the others stuck 
it out to the end, They brought 
chairs from the hall, and provided 
themselves with drinks. They begged 
Schraub not to hurry. 

“Damme!” cried Roderick, “the 
fella’s a horse!” 


We knocked off at one o’clock, and 

went in to lunch. Schraub asked 
for a glass of milk and some plain 
lettuce. He said he never ate any- 
thing else. 

“ What?” roared Captain Fawcus— 
“no nut cutlets?” I couldn’t wait 
for Schraub to go. 

He left eventually, at half-past 
two, packing himself and his para- 
phernalia into the back of a hired 
car. 

That afternoon they decided not to 
go shooting, as they had originally 
intended. Instead, they invented a 
kind of charade, Roderick Milligan 
took the part of Schraub, his con- 
ception of a foreign accent limiting 
itself to “Donner Wetter—look at 
the dicking bird!” Major Darcey, 
revived, pretended to be me. 

The others thrust the poor old 
man into this réle. I don’t believe 
he had the least idea what he was 
supposed to be doing, but he 
certainly played it for laughs all the 
way. 


Gwent. 
N Irishman, Mathew B. Brady, was the first front line 


war photographer. 


During the American Civil War, dressed in civilian 
clothes and wearing a straw hat, he calmly took his pictures 
amid showers of bullets and developed them in a wagon in 
which he had a portable dark room. His imperturbability 
was much admired by the troops. 

A fashionable photographer in New York and Washington 
with a large income, the change to war photography cost 
him a fortune and he died a poor man. 





On the road, there are really few things to worry about 


I Like Being a Tramp 


THOMAS 


N the tramp, there is always one 
¢+- which concerns me, at 
least late in the day when it is 
towards dark: where can I sleep? 
For on the road to anywhere with 
a dog and a pack, if the weather is 
kindly, and I have the price of a loat 
and cheese, a black can or a drum of 
tea, there are really few other things 
to worry about—the open road has 
a power of appeal and maybe the 
uncertainty about a place to sleep 
adds to it. In summer, that is just a 
matter of rolling up in the lee of a 
hedge or a haystack, but in wilder 
weather a roof of any kind is wel- 
come. 


SKELTON 


AST winter I did quite a bit of this 

wandering and I have clearly in 
my mind the coldest lie I have so 
far met. All day long I had been 
tramping the roads in the Derry 
mountains. The air was cold, the 
roads seemed long, and farm-houses 
scarce. By the time darkness was 
down I was, in a sense, half-way 
from nowhere in the gloom of the 
hills on a road which seemed fairly 
isolated. 

I was tired enough to lie on the 
road verge and sleep until cold woke 
me up. Instead, I plodded on hope- 
fully enough, with the odd optimism 
that -sometimes beguiles the wan- 
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Asleep in a Ditch 

Most comfortably housed citizens shudder at the thought of spend- 

ing a night on a park bench or even in the comparative comfort 

of a nice over-grown ditch, but Thomas Skelton has been sleeping 

out for years and, provided one is suitably clad, he finds it much 

more refreshing than a night in bed. He has slept in some queer 
places in his time. 

Some of the queerest of all were in Arabia, when, during part of 
his wandering life, he was a member of the famous Camel Corps. 
This romantic organisation operates as a sort of police force in the 
desert. 

At other periods of his life Thomas Skelton has been a tramp, a 
labourer, a salesman, a _ boat-builder’s assistant and a Flight 
Lieutenant. He has written several radio programmes and is the 
author of the well-known autobiographical work, Clay Under Clover. 
At present he lives in a cottage some fifteen feet from the seashore 
in County Antrim, where his companions include a Golden Labra- 
dor, a Black Labrador and a very. elegant Borzoi. 

—Broadcasting News, Belfast. 
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Condensed from a Radio Eireann talk 
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derer. Through the darkness I saw 
loom large a farm on the roadside 
with tall barns and outsheds. I went 
up to ask leave to sleep there. 


‘THE place was completely deserted; 

there was neither light nor sound 
of animals or people. All doors were 
locked and life had vanished. I 
prowled around on cautious feet, 
peering here and there until I found 
what seemed lke a passable shelter 
from the cold wind. 

It was a shed, mostly open to the 
winds, w.th a roof that rattled; and 
piled in it was a great deal of turf. 
Putt.n: down my hand, I felt it; it 
seemed dry enough, so I sat down on 
it—it felt hard and angular. 

On a heap of turf there is ‘ittle 
comfort for sleeping, for the angles 
are all on the wrong places. If one 
turf shoves you in the ribs and you 
move it, another finds a target in 
another place. So if I came to sleep 
in the turf shed withcut permission, 
I certainly was in penance for doing 
so, and nothing to relieve it. Noises 
worried me, and the dog, from time 
to time. We spent a restless night. 


SLEEPING in this fashion has its 
moments. In Antrim, in the hills, I 
got leave to sleep on a pile of straw 


behind a threshing-machine in a 
shed. Cutside, the wind howled and 
inside there were other noises which 
for a long time I could not recog- 
nise. At first something rustied in the 
straw, something I thought to be the 
noise made by my dog, who has a 
habit of twitching in its sleep. A 
pale moon shone in. I sat up, heard 
the rustlings and watched the dog. 
It did not twitch. 

I thought it was a hen wandering 
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about, then decided it was a cat 
hunting rats, but heard no noises of 
a kill, though there were plenty of 
rats. The annoying rustling went on 
all round me, and I lying puzzling as 
to what it could be. Then I heard 
the clip-clip noise of something being 
cut and the probable solution dawned 
On me: it was mice working in the 
straw and eating the ears that re- 
mained on it. 

That, at any rate, was a solution 
which satisfied me and I went off 
to sleep happily and comfortable 
enough; if an odd straw did give me 
a prick now and again, I did not 
notice. 

Straw, of course, makes a better 
bed than hay, because hay often has 
in it multitudes of mites, or ticks, 
which are more annoying to sleep 
with than a mattress full of fleas or 
bugs, and I know both. 


ow I have talked of one place 
where I had no permission to 
sleep, though it likely would have 
been granted if I had found the 
owner, and another where I had per- 
mission. The next was a place where 
I did not know if or not I would get 
permission to stay. It was in Tyrone. 

Again I was benighted on the 
road, and seeing a light away back in 
a house I knocked on the door and 
the farmer Came out from the yard. 
I formally asked for permission to 
sleep in a shed, explaining I had 
walked as far as I could on one day. 
His rep'y was an abrupt and em- 
phatic “ No”. 

However, there’s no reason for 
enmity when a man refuses permis- 
sion; so I offered him a cigarette, lit 
up, forgot about my question and we 
talked. 
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Then when we had smoked and I 
had finished, I said: “Ach, well, 
I’ll push on my way and get my head 
down somewhere,” and made to lift 
my pack and go on. 

“'There’s no need at all; sure, that 
hayloft up there will do you fine,” 
said the farmer. Instead of pushing 
on I stayed, went in beside the fire 
in the kitchen, made my own supper, 
and we yarned away until late at 
night, about anything and everything. 
The hay was comfortably without 
mites, and I slept soundly at a place 
I had thought I would pass by, 
wakening with sunshine on my face. 


[N such wandering, when a route 

has been pioneered with good 
friends made here and there, there is 
always a place to call when that way 
again to hear news of the times. 
Friendships made in this fashion re- 
main fresh. 

I seldom stay longer than a night 
and then move on again, for there’s 
a proverb which says, maybe with a 
degree of truth, that: “Fish and 
guests stink after three days.” 

That is surely latitude enough; on 
the other hand, it depends on the 
folk. For fairly recently my tramping 
took me to Donegal, where there was 
no thought of the proverb; for when 
I made to go on they said: “ Sure, 
you’re time enough.” 

When I did finaliy get on the way, 
the old boy with whom I stayed 
looked sideways at me and said 
drily: “Listen, just you go down 
the read there as far as the river, 
take a look at that sky, and decide 
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HEN I had worn out the studs 
on my boots, and called to 
see a cobbler, didn’t he belt in 
a fistful of metal studs, and when 
I asked how much, he looked as 
if he would ate me! 
The studs were on the house; 
I’ve still got some in my boots. 











that the weather looks as if it was 
going to break, and then come you 
back here again—and let that be the 
way of it.” 

Well, do you know, in a manner 
of speaking, that’s about what hap- 
pened; and I disproved the proverb 
for once. 


BT if you don’t keep moving, your 

feet lose the motion; and you 
begin to dream of walking on instead 
of doing it. Attractive though any 
one place can be, it is not a good 
thing to stop too long; for man has 
the habit of growing roots. 

So the question of where can I 
sleep is always a new question, an 
anxious one at times, and always with 
an interesting answer. As time goes 
on, the list of such places with their 
attendant memories of personalities 
grows: shepherds, farmers, publi- 
cans, retired station-masters, a grey- 
hound trainer, cattle dealers. In hay- 
lofts, straw, sheds, peat sheds, fire- 
sides, hill slopes; on chairs, benches, 
forms, tables, haystacks. And with it 
all the amazing kindness of the 
people who concern themselves with 
the wanderer, a fortunate tradition in 
this island. 


Crh od 


FRIEND is a person who knows all about you—and still 
likes you. 
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Those [rish-Roman Baths 


ERE USED TO BE AN IRISH SWEAT- 

house (or Turkish bath) at Kilty- 
clogher, Co. Leitrim. This was cir- 
cular inside and six 
feet in diameter. A 
large fire was put on 
the floor and the door 
stuffed with a bottle of hay. 

When the fire was almost burnt 
out, green rushes were strewn over 
the floor. The bather undressed and 
lay down on the rushes. The door 
was again stoppered and the bather 
perspired inside for about an hour. 

An official Finnish booklet states 
that in 1856 an Irish doctor developed 
the Roman steam bath which, known 
as the Irish-Roman bath, became 
popular in Europe at that time. 

W. A. Ramsay in the Times 

Pictorial. 
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iE NEWS THAT Mak. A. J. POLLock, 
has been awarded £700 for the dis- 
—_——., covery of gold bracelets 
| DERRY mind that perhaps one 
of the most important 
Broighter, County Derry, in 1896, 
when a number of objects were pur- 
of Cork, and sold to the British 
Museum. 
the articles were treasure-trove and, 
consequently, the property of the 
ever, they were handed over by King 
Edward VI to the Royal Irish 


verger, of Downpatrick Cathedral, 

and a torque brings to 

antique gold discoveries was at 

chased by Mr. Robert Day, F.S.A., 

After litigation it was decided that 

British Crown. Soon afterwards, how- 
Academy. 


One of the articles was a model of 
a boat, seven-and-a-half by three 
inches, with seats for rowers and 2 
mast. There were also two solid 
torques, beautifully ornamented; a 
bowl, a triple chain, and a collar for 
the neck. 
—THE ROAMER in the Belfast 
News-Letter. 


ERE IS A ROAD FROM CLONMEL 

that runs through Clogheen, climbs 
up through the Knockmealdown 
Mountains and 
runs down to 
Lismore. 

It climbs for 
miles through forest, by thick clumps 
of rhododendrons, into high, bare 
moorlands. At the summit one can 
look down from something more than 
2,000 feet on the broad rich valley of 
the Golden Vale, but there is not one 
stretch of a hundred yards along the 
road that doesn’t offer scenic rewards. 

—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 
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HEN WHALLEY THE QUACK DIED 
in Dublin, Ferdoragh O’Daly 
wrote a satire on his memory so filled 
with terrible impreca- 

, , | tions that it has never 

DUBLIN = translated into 
————" English. Whalley’s of- 
fence was that he had “ informed” 
on the bard’s brother and caused 
him to be hanged. 

“Doctor” Whalley was the son 
of a Cromwellian adventurer, who 
turned from his trade of shoe-making 
to astrology, almanac-compiling and 
the compounding of quack medicines. 
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His almanacs invariably contained 
insulting references to the Catholic 
Irish, with the result that during the 
stay of King James II in Ireland 
Whalley was obliged to fly for his 
life to England. 

He returned after the Boyne, and 
resumed his occupation of compiling 
almanacs. 

He also produced a news-sheet 
called Whalley’s News-Letter, in 
which he was in the habit of libelling 
leading citizens of Dublin. 

When he died, Dean Swift sug- 
gested that the following epitaph 
might be fitting for his tombstone: 

Here, five-foot deep, lies on his 

back 

A cobbler, starmonger and quack. 
Whalley was born on April 29, 1653. 

—*Fapo” in The Standard. 


“ [DEFORMED, DECREPIT, LUNATIC OR 
idiot are very rarely or never 


found among the people of Kil- 
ets 
These are the words 





KILDARE of the anonymous 


writer of a manu- 
script, Description of Co. Kildare in 
1683, preserved in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

And he continues: “ They are not 
easily provoked to a passion, or very 
vindictive or covetous, hence seldom 
murders or violences are heard of or 
used amongst them .. .” 

But he was decidedly ungallant 
where the women were concerned: 
“Their women are generally inclined 
to corpulency .. . not being used to 
any sort of manual labour except 
spinning, which by reason of the sup- 
pleness of their fingers they perform 
well. They are great admirers of 
music.” 











—Irish Catholic. 
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‘YOUGHAL IS A CORRUPTION OF THE 

Irish Eochaill, a yew wood, and 
the town was so called from a yew 
wood that once grew on 
the hill slope where it 
stands. 

A town of some 5,000 
people at the mouth of the River 
Blackwater, it was once inhabited by 
a seafaring people and a prosperous 
merchant class. Today the emphasis 
is en tourism and om the manufac- 
ture of textiles. The tradition of the 
needlepoint lace also lives on. 

There are many interesting antiqui- 
ties in Youghal, among the most 
prominent of which is the Clock-gate 
which straddles the main street. The 
16th-century home of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Myrtle Grove, stands prac- 
tically as he left it. Here Raleigh 
planted the first potatoes grown in 
Ireland and smoked the first tobacco. 

Remembered, too, are the miracu- 
lous works of the five-inch ivory 
statuette of Our Lady of Graces, 
found in a log which floated into the 
town in the 1sth century and which 
is exposed today in a church in Cork 
city. 





CORK 











—Eire. 


WANLINBAR, THE FRONTIER TOWN OF 
the Connacht coalfields, had a 
curious origin. Two centuries ago, 
three wealthy miners, 
a Mr. Swan, a Mr. 
Ling and a Mr. Barr 
erected in the place 
iron-works which once promised to 
grow into a thriving industry. Their 
three names are combined in Swan- 
lin-bar. 

—ReEv. Josep MEEHAN in the 
Journal of the Royal Society 

of Antiquaries. 
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‘Tue Curé of Ars composed an epitaph for an atheist: 
“Here lies a poor fool who went out of the world with- 
out ever knowing why he came into it.” 





Out of a cannon shoots a man and a girl—and Fames Quinn 
is ready to sign up the act 


Circus Thrills on Tap 


DON EVERITT 


SoutH Arrican of Irish extrac- 
tion, James Quinn knows every 
circus act from Killarney to 
Tokyo and goes anywhere to per- 
suade one of them to sign a contract. 

When Chipperfield’s Circus sought 
an original springboard act, Quinn at 
once named the Ohstianis, who were 
appearing in Hamburg. With James 
Chipperfield, Quinn flew to Ham- 
burg, only to find that the troupe had 
joined a circus behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—in East Berlin. 

Flying on to Berlin, the two men 
failed to get Russian entry permits. 
Quinn, who speaks German, tele- 
phoned the circus and decided to see 
the show and the Ohstianis illicitly. 
That night the German circus direc- 
tor called for Quinn and Chipper- 
field and drove them into the dark- 
ened Soviet sector. 

Armed security guards searched the 
car three times. At the circus, Quinn 
and Chipperfield inadvertently sat 
near to two uniformed Russians. Per- 
formers who recognised the English- 
men spoke to them—in English. 

“ Somehow,” says Quinn, who has 
the quick, clipped voice of a prac- 
tised negotiator, “ we escaped atten- 
tion and got back to the Western 
sector. Jimmy Chipperfield had 
approved my chwice and Fd signed 
up the Ohstianis for him.” 





IMMY QUINN, a stocky humorist 

of forty-five with a Ronald 
Colman moustache, is a circus 
artists agent who represents 
more than a score of circuses 
throughout the world— from 
Duffy’s in Ireland to Circhu’y in 
Saigon. At one time or another, 
Quinn has booked every type of 
act seen in or above the sawdust 
ring. Regularly he sends acts to 
circuses half-way round the 
world. He has even sent a tame 
lion troupe from Britain to the 
Cirque Dejonghe operating in 
wild lion country—the Belgian 
Congo. 











FFor some circuses, Quinn is asked 

to book entire programmes. For 
Chipperfield’s in Britain he negotiates 
contracts worth £20,000 a year; for 
Boswell’s in South Africa and for 
Bullen’s in Australia he books acts 
totalling another £20,000. 


Quinn’s activities start when a 
circus director selects the type of acts 
he wants for a coming season. Quinn 
then has to find new acts which 
match the director’s ideas. First, he 
turns to his files in the West End of 
London office suite which houses his 
United Circus and Variety Agency. 
These files contain the majority of 
the world’s circus directors and well 
over 2,000 classified performers. 


Condensed from John Bull 





CIRCUS THRILLS ON TAP 


The search for an act may be 
lengthy. A French circus director 
asked Quinn to find a trained falcon. 
Quinn tracked down one man in Ger- 
many and another in Holland—only 
to find that both had given up their 
falcons. After three months, he even- 
tually discovered a suitable act in 
Lyons. 


FTEN, Quinn cannot find an act 

ready tailored to meet a circus 
director’s ideas. He then has to in- 
duce a likely performer to change his 
routine. 

A British circus told Quinn to 
get a “human cannon” ejecting 
two people simultaneously. Quinn’s 
inquiries led him to the backyard of 
a house in Barcelona and to the in- 
ventor of a one-man cannon. Quinn 
stated his requirements. 

“Return in two or three weeks,” 
the inventor said. Quinn did s0, and 
incredulously watched a girl enter the 
cannon with the man. “I had my 
pen ready as they flew through the 
air.” 

Quinn travels constantly to keep 
up to date with the circus world. 
Four or five times a month he flies 
to the Continent. Not long ago, he 
did an eight-week round-the-world 
trip, meeting directors, studying and 
booking acts in America, Honolulu, 
the Fiji Isles, Australia, Indonesia, 
Malaya, India, and Italy. Earlier, on 
the way to do business in South 
Africa, he joined James Chipperfield 
in a search for acts and animals in 
tropical East Africa. 


H's job does not end when he gets 

a contract signed. To ensure that 
performers arrive on time he nurses 
them from show to show and country 
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OSWELL, the South African 
circus director, sought a pick- 
pocket for his new programme. 
Quinn found two mediocre men 
in Britain, then heard of a “ sen- 
sational”” act in Denmark. 

“All acts are sensational until 
you see them,” says Quinn, “so 
Boswell and I flew to Copen- 
hagen.” 

The pickpocket, Gentleman 
Jack, was doing two turns in a 
cabaret. His first left Boswell 
cold. Quinn thought quickly and 
went backstage to tell the artist 
that he would be engaged only if 
he could steal Boswell’s wrist 
watch. Quinn told Boswell what 
he had done. The director agreed 
to the test. After the show, the 
pickpocket met the two men. Not 
only did he relieve Boswell of his 
watch without his knowledge, 
but he also took his hand- 
kerchief, his pen, and the two 
contracts which the director had 
brought in readiness. 

Boswell promptly honoured 
Quinn’s deal. 

—Don Everitt. 











to country: he had to fly one troupe 
out of Berlin because he feared they 
would be detained if they went by 
train through the Russian Zone. 


Jmmy Quinn is a man likely to 

know and get hunches about circus 
folk and circus animals; he was born 
in a travelling circus, the son of an 
Irish clown. He spent the early years 
of his working life horse-riding, wire- 
walking, and doing comedy turns in 
circuses in Europe, Africa and India. 

Quinn sees many changes in the 
circus compared with the prewar era. 

“The labour problem gets more 
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and more acute. Directors even sign 
up poor acts simply because the 
people in them can drive lorries or 
make themselves generally useful. 
The good acts, particularly the 
comedy acts, get harder and harder 
to find. 

“Clowns are the hardest of all. 
Always the cry is for something origi- 
nal, and people seem to get fewer 
and fewer new ideas.” 

Recently, a circus asked Quinn to 
find a man who could balance on one 
finger. The task was easy. About ten 
men make a living in the European 
circus and cabaret world by balancing 
on one finger. Quinn saw three of 
them in Paris. All pestered him for 
the circus contract. 

“ Look,” said one, “ I’m better than 
the others. I’m different.” 

Quinn could sce no difference. 
“ How?” he asked. 

“ The others all use the first finger 
of their right hand. I use my left 
hand.” 

Quinn signed him up. 


Radio First 


"THE FIRST GENUINE NEWS BROADCAST 
happened in Ireland during the 
Easter Rising, 1916. 

The Republicans had seized the 
General Post Office and numerous 
other buildings in Dublin, and one of 
their first actions was to establish a 
wireless station and a military post to 
protect it, 

The station was at the corner of 
O’Connell Street and Lower Abbey 
Street, and the transmitter was a 
14 kilowatt ship’s set taken from a 
disused school of wireless telegraphy. 

According to War by the Irish, by 
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John McCann, the commander of the 
post, Captain Tom Weafer, was 
killed by a sniper’s bullet during the 
first attempt to erect an aerial on 
the roof. 

Knowing that British war-time 
censorship would clamp down cn any 
news of the Rising, the Republicans 
used the shipping wavelength to 
announce that the Irish Republic had 
been proclaimed in Dublin. 

The broadcast was in fact picked 
up by ships at sea and relayed to 
America, where papers printed it. 


Irish Pioneers 


[CELAND WAS DISCOVERED, PROBABLY 

in the eighth century, by Irish ex- 
plorers. Discovery was not followed 
by immediate settlement. 

The Irish men and women who 
moved to this strange land in the 
North had in store for them a politi- 
cal destiny differing very little from 
that which awaited the kinsfolk they 
left behind. Iceland was for centuries 
under the rule of a foreign Power 
and paid allegiance, never whole- 
heartedly, to a foreign king. 

—MiIcHAEL L. Barry in the Irish 

Independent. 


S.O.S. for Toys 


UBLIN-MAN LESLIE DAIKEN IS 

appealing for examples of Irish 
toys for a new municipal toy museum 
in Kensington, London. Leslie wants 
to exhibit the types of jackstones, 
spinning tops and whips, primitive 
marbles, and gaming boards which 
are peculiar to Ireland. He has taken 
three years to get together his fasci- 
nating collection of toys from every 
other country in Europe, and is par- 
ticularly anxious to include a section 
on Ireland. 

An expert on children’s games, 
Leslic has just published his fourth 
book—Teaching Through Play. 

——DESMOND FISHER. 





An Old Gift for Moss the Boss 


PATRICK HENRY 


4 





T the close of my second year 
Aor railroad work in Manchester, 
I was given a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion with passes to Co. Roscommon. 
Never have I looked forward to 
anything with keener anticipation. I 
felt all the emotions of my “ twentieth 
spring ”. 
Hours were like minutes and the 
fourteen days were gone like a flash. 
“Why don’t you wire for an exten- 
sion?” my father asked. 


] 1 just that and received a reply 
by return: “ Granted.” 
Another seven days wherein to en- 
joy the soda-bread, floury potatoes 


and cabbage boiled with the bacon! 

My father saw me off. In the town 
of Boyle he said: “I think you should 
bring a little present to Mr. Moss 
in return for his kindness.” 

“What could I bring him?” 

“TI know,” he told me, and went 
into James Clarke’s public house. 

He came out with a clumsy-!ook- 
ing brown paper parcel in his hand. 

“ This,” he explained, “is a quart 
of twenty-year-old whiskey.” 

I was well pleased thinking that 
here was something Mr. Moss could 
not get in England for love or moncy. 

The following Monday morning I 
arrived at the claims office ahead of 
the others to give myself time to set 
the package on the superintendent’s 
desk before his arrival. 

My accompanying note explained 
that in appreciation of his kindness I 
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had brought him something from 
Ireland which was thought very 
highly of by connoisseurs because of 
its age. 


Soon after 9 a.m. I was called to 
the carpet of Thomas W. Moss. 

He received me with a sort of 
enigmatic smile. He hummed a bit 
and hawed a bit and then came to 
the point. 

“Your choice of a present,” he 
managed to stammer, “is—shall we 
say?—rather embarrassing. I take it 
that you did not know that I am a 
leader of the Methodist congregation 
at Stockport. I am also a total ab- 
stainer and as such I could not make 
use of this—this—this twenty-year- 
old.” He could not get himself to 
say whiskey. 


“1m sorry, Mr. Moss,” I said. 

“ Speaking for myself, I also am 
a total abstainer (I was then), but my 
father told me it was the nicest 
present he could think of, being the 
hardest to get.” 

“Far be it from me to hurt your 
feelings,” he said, “or fail to appre- 
ciate the spirit behind your gift. I 
shall therefore accept it and no doubt 
be able to use it for medicinal pur- 
poses on behalf of my friends.” 

Ignorance was bliss as far as I was 
concerned. But from that day on the 
friendship of T. W. Moss made me 
a sort of “ white-haired boy ” around 
the office. 


Tidings, Los Angeles 





No display of shabby gentility 


Happy Days 


in Conamara 


SEAN MAC GIOLLARNATH 


AMES or sports are little prac- 
tised in Conamara, for the 
rugged ground forbids them. 
The only level dry ground is the 
roadway, unless we regard the strands 
which are so level in a few places 
that horses are safely raced on them. 
The pony races on the strands at 
Iomaidh, Leitir Geis and Baile Maco- 
naola attract many spectators. 
Gatherings of the people may be 
seen on Sundays, on fair days, on 
festival days at holy wells and occa- 
sionally at boat and pony races. The 
happiest gatherings of all are those 
of the school children. 


(THACKERAY, who had so many cynical 

things to say about us, confessed 
that in Connacht he found the love 
of children very remarkable. He wrote 
of the tenderness shown them and 
of the toleration for their childish 
pranks. The happy faces and disposi- 
tion of Conmamara children are no 
doubt largely due to the kindness of 
their parents, but teachers and school 
regulations no longer repe! the 
not inconsiderable knowledge which 
children take with them to school. 
The song learned by the fireside at 
home, and the traditional tale, are 
encouraged in the school, so that the 
young suffer from no feeling of in- 
feriority in the presence of the 
teacher. 


Condensed from Conamara (Dublin: 
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‘Tue Sunday Mass is a great occa- 
sion for the coming together of 
all, of children and of grown people 
of both sexes. The roads from the 
chapel will be crowded with two 
separate sections, the women and 
girls who hurry away, the men and 
boys who disperse more slowly. 
Conversation after the silent hour 
in church will have no restraint. 
There will be no display of shabby 
gentility but the bgight and re- 
spectable colours of homespun-*the 
bainin, the bréidin, the red flannel— 
will show their homely advantage. 
The use of white flannel and bréidin 
in smartly cut modern suits fer the 
fine figures of the young men and 
women will give a new lease of life 
to native woollens. The nylon stock- 
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HAPPY DAYS IN CONAMARA 


ing appears to be irresistible and the 
knitting fingers are no longer busy at 
home for the protection of female 
ankles. 

The celebrations of festivals at holy 
wells and other places of veneration 
are not now occasions for jollification 
and are largely confined to devotional 
people of whom there are great num- 
bers in Conamara. Pilgrims travel 
very often on foot to famous wells 
and shrines and will go on journeys 
taking several days. 

The smaller gatherings of the visit- 
ing house, of the wake, of the wed- 
ding, and of the public-house are in- 
finitely the more conversational and 
entertaining, and when story-telling 
takes place, the pleasure of listening 
to the relation of magical deeds in 
fine words and phrases is so universal 
that the audiences are charmed into 
attention and silence. 


YNGE was greatly attracted by 
Gaelic talk. “I am in Aranmér,” 
he writes, beginning his book, The 
Aran Islands, “ sitting over a turf fire 
listening to a murmur of Gaelic that 
is rising from a little public-house 
under my room.” 

He goes out of doors: “I met a 
few people; but here and there a 
band of tall girls passed me on their 
way to Kilronan and called out to 
me with humorous wonder, speaking 
English with a slight foreign intona- 
tion that differed a good deal from 
the brogue of Galway. The rain and 
cold seemed to have no influence on 
their vitality, and as they hurried past 
me with eager laughter, and great 
talking in Gaelic, they left the wet 
masses of rock more desolate than 
before.” 

Synge, who knew Irish and appre- 
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ciated its edge and flexibility, left us 
no record of the conversations he 
heard on the road or through the 
crack in the floor. 

If he had come down from his little 
room into the bar, or walked with the 
jolly girls on the road to Kilronan 
until his mind became saturated with 
the Irish word and phrase, as his 
soul did with the rain and the cold, 
he surely would have left us some- 
thing more lasting if less fanciful than 
his plays, fine as they are. 

I have not met many women who 
could tell any of the old tales, but 
women folk are gifted in conversation 
in their own little meetings at knit- 
ting or wool-carding, as you may 
judge from the frequent laughter of 
their exclusive gatherings. 


Rare, Good Dishes 


oO Conamara man talks of food 
unless he feels the sharp need of 

a meal, but he enjoys rare, good 
dishes as well as any lord. 

Mutton from the hills between 
June and Christmas is as pleasing as 
lamb in any season. Lobster is fresher 
at home than it can possibly be in 
London or Paris, to which cities we 
send quantities. Muirini served in 





their shell for reality, with a crust of 
fried bread crumb and condiments, 
are better than turbot and wine on a 
lenten Friday. Breallacha, sceanna and 
scaddin ghairumh are delicious. 

A cook I once knew in Clochan 
used disguising sauces for shellfish 
without destroying the sea blas they 
should always have. The virtue of fish 
as a pleasing food lies in its fresh- 
ness. Game requires days and days 
to make it tender, but fish is best 
eaten fresh out of the water. This is 
true of seafish as well as to the trout 
of fresh water. Salmon is a strong 
dish, but trout, white or brown, is 
delicate and always tempting even in 
this land of lakes. 

Carraigin has been commercialised 
and is no longer claimed as a special 
Conamara treat, but who will per- 
suade the girls or the cooks to pre- 
pare a toit bhdirneach or a bruith- 
neog fatai with the flavour which 
makes the old men lick their lips in 
memory when they talk of them. 


] HAvE longed often for a cake of 

fresh barley flour, but have never 
got it in Conamara. Barley was plenti- 
ful when poitin flowed freely, and 
the best storytellers who begin with 
the reminder, “Js tuisce deoch nad 
scéal”—the drink precedes the tale 
—say also that a fresh barley cake, 
under its due share of fresh butter, 
is best when taken with a generous 
cup of fresh milk with its due share 
of poitin. 

I have eaten scones in Scotland, 
but, even if I were a poet, I would 
not sing about them. They left no 
memory with me to compare with 
that of the scones of Tir na Cille. 
These were served in free hospitality, 
hot from the griddle, with butter and 
the best of tea, after a long night’s 
storytelling. 

There were visitors from Dublin 
and Galway and in their praises they 
divided the honours evenly between 
the storyteller and the maker of the 
scones. 


Gwin sd 


A Window, a Thought 


JN 4 little church in the far south of Ireland, every window 

but one is of painted glass. Through that single exception 
may be seen a breath-taking view: a lake of the deepest 
blue, studded with green islets, and backed by range after 
range of purple hills. Under the window is the inscription: 

“The heavens declare the glory of God and the firma- 
ment showeth Hie handiwork.”—RosBerT GIBBINGS, Coming 


Down the Wye. 





The military lessons the Serbs learned from Colonel O’Rourke, 

a 19th century expert on partisan warfare, proved of immense 

value to Marshal Tito when he launched an offensive against the 
Germans in 1941 


His Sword 


for Serbia 


DR. A. CROATY 


N Yugoslavia recently when they 
Seahena the 150th anniversary of 

the first Serbian revolt against the 
Turks they especially honoured the 
memory of an Irish officer who 
played a big part in it. 

Colonel O’Rourke, attached to the 
Russian Imperial Army, headed the 
troops sent by Russia to assist the 
Serbs in their struggle for national 
independence. 

O’Rourke’s memory has been kept 
alive in folk song, poetry, ballads. He 
is shown as a daredevil, an extremely 
brave man, a clever technician who 
taught the Serbs how to wage parti- 
san warfare. 

Centre of the rising was at Topola, 
in Shumadija, Central Siberia, the 
birthplace of the revolutionary leader 
George Petrovich, known as “ Black ” 
George. George, a pig jobber, was 
founder of the royal family of Kara- 
georgevichs who were deposed by 
Marshal Tito in 1945. 


y the beginning of 1807 the insur- 

gents had virtually liberated all 
northern Serbia, including Belgrade, 
by their own efforts. While the war 
against Napoleon was raging over 
continental Europe, Turkey joined 
France in 1807, and declared war 
against Russia. 


George immediately sided with 
Russia. 

In 1809 and 1810 Russia and the 
Serbs once again moved against the 
Turks, at first without success. 

Throughout this campaign George 
was hard pressed by the Turks, and 
they would probably have been vic- 
torious, but for the opportune arrival 
of a Russian army, which crossed the 
Danube in August, 1809. That move 
changed the military situation in 
Serbia’s favour. 

The Turks were again compelled 
to quit Serbia. Independence in so 
small a State amidst the clashing 
arms of mighty powers seemed im- 
possible. George first thought to place 
the country under the protectorate of 
the mighty neighbour, Austria. 


‘THE Russians jibbed and their in- 
fluence prevailed. No definite step 
was taken before the campaign of 
1810 opened. 
‘The Russian General Kamenskoi 


addressed a proclamation to the 
Serbians in which he called them 
“brothers of the Russians, children 
of the same family and the same 
orthodox faith ”. 

The Serbians heartily responded to 
his appeal. 

The Turks again entered Serbia at 
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two points, and the new Pasha of 
Nish was advancing towards the 
River Morava with an army of about 
30,000 men. 

This terr-@:d the Serbian popula- 
tion whose best troops numbered 
only 4,500 foot and 1,500 horse, An 
urgent appeal was made to the 
Russians. 

In answer, a detachment of 3,000 
of Russia’s best soldiers was sent, 
under the command of Colonel 
O’Rourke. He avoided an open battle 
with the formidable Turkish force, 
but instead, using partisan tactics, 
harassed and confused Turkish units. 

Ultimately Colonel O’Rourke drove 
the Turks from Belgrade. 


T° commemorate the liberation a 

plaque bearing the name of 
Colonel O’Rourke was fixed on the 
wall of the fortress of Kalemegdan, 
which commanded the town of Bel- 
grade and stood overlooking the great 
blue lake made by the junction of the 
rivers Save and Danube. 

The celebrated fortress (today a 
military museum and barracks) was 
in turn the bulwark of Christendom 
and of the Islam. There is no place 
on the face of the earth which has 
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been so often besieged, stormed. 
burned down, sacked, and even razed 
to the ground. 

Colonel O’Rourke was motivated in 
the liberation cause by his deeply 
developed sense of justice, and the 
innate chivalry that impelled him to 
defend the weak. 

He was drawn to the Serb national 
cause also by his sympathy for 
the oppressed. He looked upon the 
Serbian rising as a very serious one, 
which would be of the greatest im- 
portance to the Balkans and Eastern 
Europe. 


OLONEL O’ROURKE’S name became 

known all over Europe three years 
later in the winter of 1812-13 when 
he harassed Napoleon’s Grande 
Armee in its retreat from Moscow. 

For the second time in modern his- 
tory the Russians liberated Belgrade 
on October 20, 1944, when the Red 
Army, under Marshal Tolbuchin, ex- 
pelled Hitler’s army from the city. 

The Soviet soldiers who visited 
Kalemegdan citadel were impressed by 
the tradition of the celebrated Irish 
Colonel who at this point had re- 
viewed a march past of the Russian 
Imperial Army. 


Cwnr od 


Try a Yawn! 
NE of the busiest women I know is also the most relaxed 
and poised person of my acquaintance. In addition to 

managing a home and family, she has a weekly schedule 


of broadcasts. 
certainty. 


I asked her once for her secret of calm 


“It’s a radio trick,” she assured me. “To relieve the 
tension just as the red light indicates ‘on the air’, radio 
folk yawn from top to toe. After that, voices sound relaxed 
and the whole bedy feels relaxed. It takes less than ten 
seconds and it will work on or off the mike.” 


—BARBARA BATES. 


BENG broke is one of the stepping-stones to success. 








The Passing Show 





Spearing Sharks with 
Car Springs 


BASKING SHARKS OF KEEM Bay 
in Achill run up to thirty feet 
long and five tons in weight. 

They’re not vicious—they attack no 
man and they live on plankton, 
minute particles of seaweed. But the 
islanders net them and spear them 
(with car springs sharpened by an 
island smith), because they’re liable 
to make holes in the salmon nets, and 
(most of all) because their carcases 
have a commercial value. During the 
war shark oil fetched {130 a ton. 
Now this inedible blending oil 
fetches £39 at harbour, while the 
fishmeal, used for balanced rations 
for poultry and cattle, brings £3 a 
ton. 

Shark fishermen among the 6,000 
islanders earn about {12 a week, 
which, since they start on the job at 
3 a.m. and sometimes finish late at 
night, often works out at 1/6 an hour. 
Little enough, since they risk their 
lives every time they tackle a netted 
monster in their frail curraghs. 
Sometimes a single blow will finish 
a shark, sometimes it takes twenty 
or thirty stabs. A scarlet sea pounds 
the rocks at Keem after a kill. 

—DeENzt. BATCHELOR in Picture 
Post. 


Tourist Hint 


ERE ARE SEVERAL WAYS OF 
attracting tourists out of season. 
You could, for instance, grant a sub- 
sidy for’ the importation of motor 
cars. 
The present rate for bringing a 








Do You Know ? 


HAVE been collecting a series 

of Irish curiosities from Ameri- 
can history. Did you know that 
the Irish flag was the only foreign 
flag ever carried into battle by 
an American Army ? 

The first famine relief ship- 
load of provisions was not from 
America to Ireland, but from 
Ireland to America? In 1675, 
Dublin rushed aid to the forty- 
seven starving towns of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The establishment of “Labour 
Day” as a United States holiday 
was originated by an Irishman, 
Peter }. O’Brien ? 

The first pro-Irish speech in 
America was made by General 
George Washington at Morris- 
town, New Jersey, on March 17, 
1780? And that he then declared 
an Army holiday ? 

The first and only colony to 
guarantee religious and social 
equality to the fews was New 
York ? That right which had its 
inception in this country was the 
work of Governor Thomas Don- 
gan, an Irishman. 

The first paper in America to 
advocate justice for the worker 
was the Industrial Advocate, a 
companion edition of the Irish 
World, edited by Patrick Forde, 
a Galway man? 

—TATLER in the Irish 
Independent. 
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10 h.p. car between England and 
Ireland is approximately {10, and a 
very practicable way would be to say 
to the motorists in Britain: “ You 
come over to us during the last week 
of May; bring your car; bring four 
friends . . . we will pay the return 
fare for your car provided you spend 
two weeks in Ireland.” 
—Toppie O’SULLIVAN, of the 
Gresham Hotel, in a radio 
talk. 


Do You Whistle ? 


AT A DERRY FEIS WHISTLERS WERE 

given their opportunity in solo, 
duet and sextet competitions, and it 
was not the least tuneful part of the 
programme. 

Whistling as a rule is not popular. 
It can be a trial to the nerves first 
thing in the morning to those who 
are a shade testy. Whistling in a2 bank 
is not quite the thing, but all right in 
a shipyard. 

It ig permissible if you’re a messen- 
ger boy but not if you’re a bishop; if 
you're on the march but not on a 
golf green while someone is putting. 
(Even Fred Daly, famous for his 
whistling on the course, stops there.) 

—JOHN PEPPER. 


Replace the Diwvot 


“][F I HAVE TO BE OPERATED ON LET 

it be by an Irish surgeon who 
is a good golfer; no surgeon can 
operate without cutting up the turf, 
and if he is a good golfer he will 
always replace the divot,” said Mr. 
F. H. Boland, Ambassador for 
Ireland, at the annual dinner of 
the London-Irish Medical Golfing 
Society. 

Mr. Boland said that Irish doctors 
produced good medicine and good 
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golf, but whether that was due to 
the fact that they were supermen 
or schizophrenics, it was not for him 
to say. 

—Irish Independent. 


That Freedom 


PDvUBLIN IS WELL POPULATED WITH 

private maternity homes, but the 
husband of the mother-to-be awaiting 
these facilities must be well-furnished 
with cash. 

A young wife, soon to be a mother, 
told me that if she were to reserve 
one of the first-class private homes 
and consult a top-level city specialist, 
the cost would be over £100. 

Those high-sounding phrases about 
keeping medicine free of the State 
read very well—until you have to 
pay through the nose to subsidise 
that “ freedom ”. 

—SeAN O’Dwyer in Reynolds 
News. 


List for Size 

[RELAND TAKES TWENTIETH PLACE 
among the islands of the world. 

Greenland comes an easy first with 

827,000 square miles; New Guinea is 

ten times the size of Ireland with 

330,000 square miles. 

The North and South islands of 
New Zealand are each bigger and so 
also is Iceland and Newfoundland. 

Great Britain is seventh on the list 
with 88,000 square miles. 

Some important islands are much 
smaller than Ireland. There are, for 
instance, Tasmania (26,215 square 
miles); Ceylon (25,332) and that old 
storm centre of the Far East, Formosa 
(14,000). 

The Isle of Man is only 221 square 
miles and Malta 122. 

—Irish News. 


Cwnr7 sd 


yact is the thing that, if it’s there, nobody notices it, but 
if it isn’t there, everybody notices it. 





The Ku Klux Klan took a hand in one of the most amazing 


worid title bouts on record 


What Else Could the Ref. Do? 


GILBERT E. ODD 


FTER taking the light-heavy- 

weight championship of the 

world from Battling Siki in 
Dublin, Mike McTigue returned to 
America and was snapped up by Joe 
Jacobs. 

The Irishman was in his thirty- 
first year and Jacobs was intent on 
making as much money as possible 
out of him before he lost his crown. 

There was a ruling in New York 
that champions must defend their 
titles every six months, so Jostling 
Joe got busy without delay. McTigue 
fought two no-decision bouts with 
Tommy Loughran, which kept that 
up-and-coming youngster quiet for a 
bit, and then turned down an offer 
from Tex Rickard to defend his tile 
against Gene Tunney, who claimed 
the American light-heavyweight 
championship. 

In order to get McTigue a title 
contest before his six months’ respite 
was up, Jacobs had to look elsewhere 
and he thought he had done some- 
thing singularly clever when he 
signed for McTigue to go to Georgia 
and defend his crown against Young 
Stribling. 


STRIBLING was a sensational boy 

boxer in those days. He had teen 
born into show business, his parents 
being acrobats. 


Condensed from Was The Referee Right? (London: Nicholson and 
Watson. 8/6) 


He took on all-comers in the box- 
ing booth attached to the circus with 
which the parents were employed. 
With more than a hundred contests 
tucked under his belt Strib was the 
idol of his native State. He started 
as a featherweight, but grew and put 
on weight rapidly. At nineteen he 
scaled twelve stone, and had aroused 
so mud interest in Georgia that 
Major John Paul Jones formed a 
syndicate to finance a contest between 
Stribling and the champion of the 
world. 

It was to be staged at Columbus, 
Ga., on October 4th, 1923, over ten 
rounds to a decision. 

Jones agreed to pay McTigue 
$17,500 and let the champion bring 
his own referee. This sounded all 
right as no one could knock out the 
Irishman when he wanted to fight 
on the defensive, and with his own 
official in the ring, Mike was assured 
of getting a square deal. 


MCTicvz travelled down to Georgia 

a couple of weeks before the fight 
and received a wonderful reception. 
But two days before the date Mike 
fractured a finger on his left hand. 
His manager had no alternative but 
to notify the promoter that the Irish- 
man could not box. Major Jones and 
Pa Stribling, who managed his son, 
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were very sympathetic 
naturally disappointed. But 
agreed to call it off. 

That afternoon there was a knock 
on McTigue’s hotel room, and in 
walked a crowd of men. They 
demanded to see his damaged finger. 
They were nine “ doctors,” and they 
all gravely announced, one arter the 
other, that there was nothing wrong 
with the champion’s hand. 

The original doctor was there also 
and he insisted that his diagnosis was 
correct, but was told to shut up. The 
spokesman intimated that all those 
with him were members of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and that they were 
determined that Young Stribling 
should get his shot at the title. 
Either McTigue would go into the 
ring and defend his championship or 
he would never leave Georgia alive. 
Out in the road others were hauling 
wagons up and down with words 
scrawled on the sides in chalk read- 
ing: “Fight or Flight, Mike McTigue. 
You Are Yellow. K.K.K.” Next 
morning there was another deputation 
from the mob. 

“You'll fight this afternoon, or 
we'll ship you back in boxes,” they 
opened up. 

“I was brought up in Hell’s 
Kitchen in New York,” replied 
Jacobs. “I can be tough, too. You're 
not kidding me.” 

Then the spokesman pointed t: a 
tree outside the hotel and rema:ked 
pleasantly: “ The pair of you will 
end up hanging from that if there is 
no fight.” 


although 
they 


tT this remark McTigue got very 

leery. “ All right,” he said, “Pll 
fight. Just give me a shot of novocaine 
in this hand. I’ve got a wife and 
three children to think about.” 
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Then he went out on the balcony 
and faced the crowd. He held up his 
bandaged hand, but shouted that the 
fight would go on irrespective of this 
handicap. 


1TH his left hand loaded with 

“dope”, McTigue climbed through 
the ropes to a storm of booing. 
Stribling followed and got a tremen- 
dous reception. Harry Ertle, who had 
travelled with the champion’s party 
to act as referee, was not looking any 
too happy about his task. 

The challenger made the pace hot 
from the start, but McTigue con- 
tented himself with defence, back- 
pedalling round the ring with 
Stribling in hot pursuit. After three 
or four rounds had gone by in this 
manner, Jacobs urged the Irishman 
to use his right, which he had kept 
hugged close to his side. 

“I can’t, Joe,” replied McTigue. 
“Tt hurts too much.” 

He was in such a bad state of 
nerves that he did not know which 
was his bad hand, so he failed to use 
either of them. 


FFRom the spectators’ point of view 
it was probably the worst world 


championship fight ever fought. 
When McTigue went into his shell 
no boxer breathing could get at him 
and it was frightful to watch. 

For round after round Stribling 
chased after his man, hardly ever 
laying a glove on him. When he did 
catch up with the champion, Mike 
would clinch and wrestle and if there 
were any close-quarter exchanges, he 
usually had the better of them. Strib 
was no match for the wily Irishman 
at short range, and McTigue gave 
him no opportunities to score from a 
distance. Stribling did his best, but 





WHAT ELSE COULD THE REF. DO? 


it takes two to make a fight and Mike 
was not having any. 

Towards the end McTigue realised 
that he had little to fear. The crowd 
had been antagonistic towards him 
from the first gong, but he had got 
used to that. Stribling was tiring 
from his own efforts to land a punch, 
so Mike set about asserting himself. 
He put over severaj rights that pulled 
the challenger up in his tracks. The 
Georgian was not to be checked, 
however, but rushed in to do battle 
and managed to get home with 
several hurtful swings to the body. 


"THERE was more action in the last 
round than there had been in the 

previous nine, but still there was 

nothing to get excited about. 

The final gong sounded and Harry 
Ertle, who was in the ring, looked 
inguiringly at Jacobs. Summing up 
the situation immediately, the 
manager threw out his arms horizon- 
tally and the referee then followed 
suit, thus signifying a “ draw.” Hav- 
ing duly rendered his decision the 
official proceeded to leave the ring, 
but had only got half-way through 
the ropes when a roar went up from 
the ringside and in the twinkling of 
an eye the ring was invaded by 
furious Klansmen carrying revolvers, 
guns and other weapons. 

They forced Ertle back into the 
ring and surrounded him menacingly, 
insisting that he should give the 
decision to Stribling. The referee 
vainly protested that he had already 
given his considered verdict and it 
looked as though violence would start 
at any moment when the announcer 
saved the situation. Pushing his way 
through the crowd in the centre of 
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the ring he went up to Stribling and 
raised his arm as victor. Immediately, 
there was a .full-throated roar of 
approval, Ertle was released and 
McTigue and his manager were 
allowed to proceed to their dressing- 
room. 


"Tuer stayed there until the fight 

crowd had dispersed, then made 
tracks for their hotel with all speed. 
Jacobs had made up his mind not to 
attempt to argue about the decision 
in Columbus. He hired a car and 
when it was dark his party tumbled 
in and they drove through the night 
at breakneck speed until they reached 
Atlanta, the principal town in 
Georgia. 

It was morning before they reached 
their destination, but immediately 
upon arrival Jacobs took his party 
along to a lawyer’s office, called in 
all the local newspapermen and had 
Harry Ertle dictate a statement, 
which was notarised to the effect thar 
his first decision was the correct one. 
It was a slick move. Before the New 
York papers had gathered in the 
stories from Columbus that Stribling 
was the new world champion, they 
received the news from Atlanta. All 
the Boxing Commissioners accepted 
Harry Ertle’s signed testimony and 
the record books show the result of 
the fight as a “ draw.” 


Mcliave retained his title until he 

lost it to Paul Berlanbach twenty 
months later. And it must be recorded 
that Young Stribling never claimed 


the crown he had worn for a few 
hours, nor had he anything to do 
with the disgraceful scenes after the 
bout. 


Gwe es 





Sports Stad iu m 


ootball’s Flying Doctor 


E WENT OVER TO St. CLare’s 

Hospital, on West Fifty-first 
Street, New York, to look in on Dr. 
Patrick Carney, a County Mayo man 
who is s0 good at Gaelic football 
that the Mayo team spent $500 to fly 
him home for the National League 
final at Croke Park. 

“You may wonder,” the doctor 
said, “how my patients were getting 
along while I was off kicking a ball 
around a Dublin stadium. Well, it so 
happens that my wife, Moira, a Wex- 
ford girl, is also doing a bit of post- 
graduate interning at St. Ciare’s, and 
I’m sure the patients found her mini- 
strations a lot more soothing than 
mine.” 

The Doctor went on to say that 
he’d met his wife at University 
College, in Dublin, from which they 
both graduated in July, 1951. “We 
were married last October,” he said, 
“after what you might consider a 
fairly long engagement—we Irish are 
a conservative people, you know—and 
now that we're settled here for a 
while, she’s doing medicine and I’m 
doing surgery. I don’t know whether 
it’s true love or real interest, but my 
wife seems to enjoy watching me play 
football.” 

Now twenty-six, Dr. Carney is five 
feet eleven and a half, rangy in build, 
red-haired, blue-eyed, and quick with 
a broad smile. 

Our chat was interrupted by a nun, 
who broke in to announce the arrival 
of an acute-appendicitis case. 


—The New Yorker. 


Rody’s 120 Medals 


GAELIC AND ATHLETICS GIANT OF 
yesteryear, now one of the coun- 


try’s oldest, keenest and most widely- 
travelled fans, seventy-six-year-old 
Rody Kirwan, retired bank manager 
in Waterford, has been to thirty All- 
Ireland finuls . . . togging out to play 
in four of them! 

About his part in Kerry’s capture 
of the 1903 football final, he modestly 
told me:— 

“TI was only the triangle in the 
band, brought in to complete the 
line-up, an ‘ outsider’ among sixteen 
Kerry men.” 

Rody’s athletic prizes—for run- 
ning, weight and hammer throwing, 
and jumping—total 120. 

—SEAN PIONDAR. 


Boss of 125,000 


Q)NE OF THE CHIEF ARCHITECTS OF 
the Gaelic Athletic Association 

(2,500 clubs; 125,000 players) is 
General Secretary Padraig O Caoimh. 

A tall man, with long, slender 
hands, he was born in Cork, where 
he was educated by the Christian 
Brothers and at Presentation College. 
He trained as a secondary teacher at 
St. Mary’s Coliege, London, and re- 
turned to teach at “ Pres.”. In 1916, 
he joined the Irish Volunteers. Three 
years later he gave up teaching, for 
active service as an officer of the Ist 
Cork Brigade of the I.R.A. 

Among his associates were Terence 
MacSwiney and Thomas MacCurtain 
—both of whom were Lord Mayors 
of Cork, and were to die for their 
beliefs. 

He helped to build up the great 
Cork hurling team that won four 
national finals from 1926 to 1931. In 
1929, he was elected General Secre- 
tary of the Gaelic Athletic Associa- 
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Single v. Spliced 
OOTBALL was popular in Ireland in the middle ages. Descriptions 
of football matches played in the Boyne Valley are handed down 

in 17th century poems. 

Concannon the Elder has a long poem, of 250 years ago, giving 
full details of the play in North County Dublin. The ball is made 
of oxhide “ stuffed with the finest hay ”. Football matches between 
Bachelors and Married men were popular holiday features all over 
Ireland. All these games were played, as one traditional recorder 
says, in “very fair fun and in great good humour ”. 

In Kerry the ball—made of preserved animal skins inflated by 
the mouth—was called An Caid and the game was generally played 
on the strands when the tide was low. Parish against parish was the 
general arrangement. Wrestling and tripping were permitted; the 
aim in these communal matches was “to take the ball home ”— 
not many rules; no limit to playing numbers and no limit to time of 


duration. 


—Croke Park Souvenir Programme. 
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tion, and left his post as secretary of 
a Munster tobacco firm to devote his 
full time to the movement. He took 
over Croke Park with earthen banks 


and wooden railings; today it has fine 
stands and concrete terraces—and the 
manager has plans, formulated after 
a visit to America in 1947, which will 
bring it to a capacity of 100,000. 


If he has another love it is his 
garden. “If I win the Sweep one 
day,” he has been heard to say, “I 
shall give up work and grow flowers.” 

—Irish Times. 


Hurling’s He-Men 


M4*82 I’M TOO GLOOMY, BUT I HAVE 
a hunch that the skill is being 


pushed out of hurling by strength 
and vigour. Far too many selectors 
seem to prefer the big, inexperienced 
man to the slimly built craftsman 
with speed. Result is we are getting 
plenty of robust hurling and little 
caman craft. 

First-time clearances, long “ puck- 
ing”, fearless swinging of the sticks, 
hip-to-hip tackling—all these help to 
make the game of hurling, admittedly. 

But give me also some of the 
Christy Ring genius—the clever flick 
of the wrist, the defence-codding 
body-swerve, the occasional back- 
pass, and, most of all, the thrilling 
spurt along the wing in a score-get« 


ting solo-run. —The People 


¢ 


pe Leo XII, on a visit to the jail of the Papal States in 
1825, insisted on questioning each of the prisoners as to 
how he had come to be there. Almost every man protested 
his innocence. Only one humbly admitted that he was a 


forger and a thief. 


Turning to the prison superintendent, Pope Leo said 
sternly: “Release this rascal at once. [ do not wish that 
his presence should corrupt al) these noble gentlemen 


here!” 


—Garda Review. 





A high jump finally landed the last of the brothers 
on the gallows | 


The Bad Brothers of Ballyboley 


THOMAS CARNDUFF 


north of Slemish Mountain, 
about the time our ancestors 
were clawing each other across the 
Boyne. She had four sons—Shane, 
Eneas, Denis, and another whose 
Christian name is in oblivion, prob- 
ably because he was the first to be 
roped in and hanged on the spot. 
She taught her sons how to break 
a lance with the best, and pick a 
pocket with the worst. After relieving 
some local gentlemen of their pro- 
perty, Eneas and his brothers were 
compelled to bid their mother a hur- 
ried farewell and remove their 
persons to a quieter neighbour- 
hood. On Ballyboley Mountain the 
O’Hagans found shelter in the caves, 
and settled down to their profession 
in earnest. Here disaster overtook 
them. 


M ADAME O”HAGAN lived at Skerry, 


AN inoffensive gentleman was pass- 


near their abode when he 
suddenly found himself surrounded 
by a number of masked men. It is 
not on record whether he lived to tell 
the tale, but when Denis, the 
youngest brother, was apprehended, 
he was wearing every article of cloth- 
ing belonging to the aforesaid gentle- 
man, even down to very shirt. 
weis was hurried into Eternity with 
unusual haste, and the remaining 
brothers changed their abode. 


ing 


his 


We next find Eneas and his brother 
Shane on Knockagh Mountain way- 
laying the rich merchants who 
travelled between Carrick and Bel- 
fast. Their names soon became a 
terror to the countryside, and after 
an unavailing appeal to the authori- 
ties, the inhabitants took matters into 
their own hands, Even outlaws need 
food and the O’Hagans used a man 
named McKinstry as their messenger 
to Carrick for foodstuffs. 

James McKinstry, like others of 
his kidney, who prefer living on 
thieves rather than by thievery, dis- 
covered there was a reward out for 
the bodies of the O’Hagans, dead or 
alive, and determined to turn over a 
new leaf—on the reward. 

McKinstry led an armed body of 
the inhabitants to the O’Hagans’ hid- 
ing place on Knockagh, which they 
quickly surrounded. The brothers put 
up a stiff fight, and, in the attempt 
to break through, Shane was cap- 
tured. 


be a 


ENEAs, who was known to 
pistol, 


deadly shot with the 
managed to reach the open country, 
and was in a fair way of gaining his 
freedem when he was overtaken by a 
mounted countryman named Gilli- 
man. The remainder of O’Hagan’s 
pursuers arrived on the scene only 
to find Gilliman and his horse 


Condensed from the Irish News 





floundering in a wayside bog, and 
O’Hagan gone. Gilliman’s story of 
having fost his way was accepted 
coldly. Shane O’Hagan was taken to 
Carrick and executed. 

Eneas, who now played a lone 
hand, held up the first mounted 
traveller he met, and depriving him 
of his horse, made for Lord Antrim’s 
Deerpark. He was a reckless rider, 


and in trying to force his horse to 
jump the demesne wall he broke his 
own leg, compelling him to lie low 
for a time. 

When the wound healed sufficiently 
to allow him to move, he made his 


way southwards, and gathering a 
band of desperate ruffians round him, 
he began a reign of terror in the 
vicinity of the Belfast Mountains. 
Squire’s Hill was made the rendez- 
vous of the gang, where they had the 
assistance of two others outside the 
gang named Allison and Johnson, 
who supplied them with information 
and food. 


iE Belfast Mountains at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century were 
wild, uncultivated regions, shunned 
by all peaceable travellers except 
those who lived on the Co. Antrim 
side, and might have hurried busi- 


ness to transact in Belfast town, and 
so were compelled to use the differ- 
ent passes through the mountains. 
O’Hagan’s men played havoc with 
these travellers. 

One fair day in Belfast, the country- 
men returning in the evening to their 
homes by the mountain passes were 
overpowered, robbed, and left bound 
and helpless amongst the heather. 
The next day troops and volunteers 
made a sweep of the mountains, but 
O’Hagan and his men had dis- 
appeared. 

O’Hagan was making towards his 
old haunts when a party of dragoons 
intercepted him. There followed a 
long chase across country. Racing 
across the long stretch of moorland, 
he skirted Divis Mountain, swung 
round the Colin, and made for the 
Lagan. The dragoons spread out, 
hoping to trap him at the river bank. 
O’Hagan ran his eye along the river 
bank, picking out the narrowest point. 
Making straight for this, he nursed 
his remaining strength, and made his 
greatest and longest jump—he was 
famed all over the county for his 
jumping feats—which carried him to 
the Co. Down bank and freedom. 

The river was in flood, and by the 
time the dragoons had found a gsuit- 
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able ford to cross, O’Hagan was well 
away. 


ITH a heavy price on his head, 

O’Hagan thought it better to dis- 
appear for a space, so he threw in his 
lot with an English cavalry regiment. 
In due course the regiment removed 
to England with Eneas a full blown 
dragoon. Disaster came upon him 
here. 

A tournament was being held in 
which a jumping competition was the 
star turn. One of the competitors had 
cleared a number of beer barrels in 
one terrific jump which caused tre- 
mendous applause. O’Hagan, who was 
one of the competitors, merely 
laughed, added a couple more barrels, 
and took the obstacle with ease. The 
achievement brought another trooper 
on the scene to congratulate the 
victor. 

“ No man,” he swore, “ could jump 
like that except O’Hagan, the outlaw.” 

Suspicion was aroused, O’Hagan 
arrested, and removed to Carrick for 
identification. He was tried, found 
guilty, and executed, his severed head 
joining those of his brothers on the 
spikes adjoining Carrick gate, in 1720. 


This Man 
Held Up 


Nell Gwynn 


ATRICK O’BryaNn, of Loughrea, 
the son of very poor parents, 
went to England in the reign of 
Charles II and enlisted in the Cold- 
stream Guards. A young man of 
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luxurious tastes, he found the pay in- 
adequate. Obtaining substantial credit 
at taverns and shops, and borrowing 
from acquaintances, he suceeded in 
subsisting for a time. These sources 
of money having dried up he became 
a highwayman. 

One of his first victims was the 
parson of Croydon, Dr. Clewer, who 
had been tried as a youth at the Old 
Bailey and burnt in the hand for 
stealing a silver cup. O’Bryan knew 
the parson very well, and demanded, 
as one rogue to another, a little assis- 
tance. The doctor assured him “ that 
he had not so much as a single 
farthing.” Then said O’Bryan: “I 
must have your gown, sir.” “If you 
can win it,” replied the doctor, “ you 
may have it.” 

O’Bryan agreed and Dr. Clewer 
produced a pack of cards. O’Bryan 
won the game and so gained the 
gown. 

O’Bryan held up Nell Gwynn in 
her coach on the road to Winchester; 
he received a present of ten guineas 
from her. 


HE gathered other highwaymen 

around him; but gradually his 
band was rounded up, and ultimately 
himself. He was tried and “executed” 
at Gloucester for a robbery com- 
mitted within two miles of that city. 

When he had hanged the usual 
time, his body was cut down and 
delivered to his friends for burial; 
but while being carried to a house he 
showed signs of life. A surgeon was 
sent for, who bled him, and O’Bryan 
recovered. The surgeon, under dire 
threats, was compelled to keep his 
recovery secret. 


—Irish News. 
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The Dog Barked Twice 


WALTER 


ARTLEY was going to bed when 
the knock came on the front 
door. 

He was at the yawning stage, 
stretching himseif, rubbing the back 
of his head with his big hands. 

His wife was in the kitchen. She 
was raking the fire before coming to 
bed. She appeared now. 

“ There’s a knock at the door,” she 
said. 

Bartley smiled. 

“Who could it be at this hour of 
the night?” she asked him as he went 
down. 

“Tl tell you when I find out,” 
said Bartley, opening the door. He 
filled the whole opening he was s0 
big. She couldn’t see out any side of 
him. But she heard him say: “ Well, 
for God’s sake, Melia, what do you 
mean rattling us up at this hour of 
the night? Is it frightening the life 
out of us you are?” 


HE stepped aside, and Melia came 

past him. He was a middling-sized 
man, almost invisible in the black- 
ness of the night with his blue jersey 
and his fisherman’s cap and his coat 
collar turned up. There was a bundle 
of white in his arms. They stared at 
it when it moved, a small white ter- 
rier pup it was nuzzling into his 
chest. Melia’s thin face was bright as 
he looked at the little dog. 


MACKEN 


“Isn’t he smashin’?” Melia asked. 
“Isn’t he a little beauty?” 


“wow listen, Melia,” said Bartley 
closing the door so that they 
were shut in with the friendly yellow 
light of the paraffin lamp, “ if you got 
us all up in the middle of the night 
to admire another stray pup, I won’t 
be responsible for me actions.” 

“Tsn’t he nice, ma’am?” 
Melia of Bartley’s wife. 

Her face softened, of course, and 
she came over to pat the pup’s head. 
He was an extremely dirty little pup 
and looked half starved. 

“ Wuff-wuff,” said Mrs. Bartley 
scratching his head. “Ill get him a 
supeen of milk,” she said then. 

“Great God!” ejaculated Bartley, 
fuming. 

“QOut on the road I found him,” 
said Melia. “He was down on the 
beach near the sea. Cryin’ away, he 
was. It took me a long time to find 
him among the white rocks.” 

“Melia,” said Bartley, 
waitin’ for you.” 

“Ah, leave the poor man alone,” 
said the Woman. 

“There’s a poacher out beyont, 
Bartley,” said Melia. 


asked 


“ I’m 


“Wyuat!” said Bartley. “Are you 
sure, man?” 
“I’m certain,” said Melia. “He's 
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trawling off the shore, and the wind 
is right. You remember what you 
said. Well, he’s in the right spot now 
with the right w.ied for us to get up 
on him.” 

“God be praised,” said Bartley, 
rushing back into the bedroom. 

Mrs. Barty was nervous. She 
handed the saucer of milk to Melia. 
She went to the bedroom door. 

““ Now, Bartley,” she said, “ don’t 
rush away. He will be gone when ye 
get out to him. Leave it alone, 
Bartley, I tell you. Aren’t they 
always in the Bay? When the Gov- 
ernment won’t do anything about 
them why should ye? Aren’t they 
part of life, like midges in the 
summer?” 

“Is your boat ready, 
Bartley shouted down. 

“It is,” said Melia back to him. 
“We were going out on the morning 
tide.” 

“Can you rattle up the sons now?” 
Barticy asked. 

“They won’t be best 
said Melia, “ but I'll get them out.’ 

“You're a rattler, man,” Bartley 
shouted at him. “Go so, and get 
them, and stir up Finbar Daly and 
Vil get Shunter out with his boat.” 

“I will now,” said Melia, “ when 
your mai here has his milk. Aren’t 
you a good chap?” he asked the pup, 
wiao wagged a small tail. 


Melia?” 


pleased,” 


. 


ARTLEY cane down pulling a jersey 

over his head He reaclted for the 
sea-boots behiad the door and sat 
on a chair to >ull them on. His 
thick grey hair was disturbed on his 
head. His face was deeply coloured 
from the weather. His wife in her 
worry thought what a fine man he 


looked still. 
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“You won’t listen to mz, I sup- 
pose,” she said then. 

“I will, of course,” said Bartley. 
“But this is important. We’ve had 
this planned for a long time. Just 
waiting for the wind and the boat at 
the right time. Nothing much will 
happen. We'll creep up on them and 
we'll board them and we’ll bate them 
up a bit with our fists and then we’ll 
bring in the boat and that’s all that’s 
to it. The other poachers might take 
warning from that.” 

The tide in the estuary was on the 
ebb, but there was still enough of it 
to raise the stumpy masts of the 
pucaun boats over the quay. Bartley 
roused his own son, John, on the 
way. He banged with his big fist on 
the window pane of the bedroom and 
roared at him. That’s how ue got 
him up. He left when he hearu him 
grumbling. 

He was more polite at Shunter’s 
house. He kicked at the front door 
with his rubber boot and called 
softly, as he thought. You could 
have heard him over in the Islands. 
Shunter told him this, forcibly. 


SO0Nn there was activity on the quay- 

sides. ‘Bartley was the only cheery 
man of them, and Melia didn’t mind. 
The others grumbled a lot. They 
shivered in the raw air of the night. 
The wind wasn’t strong but it was 
very harsh, like frozen fingers touch- 
ing your skin. It was a shock after a 
warm bed that you had barely time 
to embrace. 

There was a cold moon coming up 
behind them from the Dublin direc- 
tion as the four sturdy black boats 
swung away into the estuary. They 
had no trouble getting away. They 
brought nothing with them but their 





feelings and their fists; twelve men 
of them, mostly big with hard hands 
and weather-beaten faces, and the 
smouldering resentment that the 
foreign poachers aroused in all of 
them because they felt so helpless. 

The boats slid along very silently, 
except for a creak of a block on the 
big brown sail or the lap of the side 
wind before they turned up north 
into the Bay and had the wind 
chasing their tails. 

They hugged the land. The land 
was black. The sea had a very faint 
colour, a light black-green colour 
laced by the single band of light on 
the horizon. They followed the 
leader. 


ARTLEY and Melia and Finbar 

Daly and Shunter were at the 
tillers. Their sons or helpers manned 
the sails or peered ahead into the 
night or sat on the neatly laid lime- 
stone ballast blocks to get away from 
the cut of the wind. They said what 
they would do to Melia if this was a 
false alarm. Shunter said it wasn’t 
really Melia that was to blame but 
big Bartley, and that he was the man 
Shunter was going to hang for if this 
night was fruitless. 

They knew what to do. They had 
spent many hours and drunk many 


barrels of porter over the years work- 
ing out what they would do if the 
opportunity arose. Bartley and Melia 
with the wind behind them would 
drive straight for the side of the 
trawler nearest the wind. The young 
men would grab the sides with an 
anchor or a gaff and hold on while 
the four men boarded. The other two 
boats would go around the other 
side, drop their sails and close with 
the boat if she turned to make off to 
the north. 

Between them they would get 
aboard her, eight fighting fishermen, 
with the resentment of the long years 
burning in them. They would bring 
in the poacher if they had to die in 
the attempt. 

They knew the Bay like the palms 
of their hands. No other men could 
have taken the boats so close to the 
uneven coast on a dark night, but 
they travelled the Bay the same as 
if they were doing it under the light 
of a bright sun. 


SHUNTER and Finbar Daly stiffened 
when they saw the light blinking 
from the leading boat. A faint light 
that was quenched almost as soon as 
they saw it. 
“ Begod,” said Shunter, sitting up 
straight, “ they’re in it!” 
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All of the others came awake. They 
stood up, crouched, peered ahead. 
The pulses of all of them began to 
pound. Here it is now, something 
we've been wanting to do for a long 
time. They cursed the moon that 
peeped for a shy, undesirable moment 
from behind a cloud. Then the cloud 
caught up with it aided by a rising 
wind and they breathed. 

Barticy spoke to his son John, who 
was lying full stretch on the small 
hatch at the bow. “It’s about a 
hundred yards,” his son said. 

Bartley handed the tiller over to 
the third man in the boat, a short, 
stumpy man with a pipe perpetually 
in his gob lighted or unlighted. They 
called him Mick McQuaid on account 
of that. He took the tiller. “ Turn 
her in time now,” said Bartley, “ or 
Y’"! brain you.” 

Then he crossed the hold and 
placed his body beside his son’s. He 
raised his left hand, so that Mick 
could see it against the lightening 
sky. “ When I drop it,” said Bartley 
back to him, in a whisper, “ turn her 
and drop the sail.” 


MICK took a firm grip on the tiller 

and wound the sail rope around 
his arm. It dug in deep, so he swelled 
the tendons to bear the strain. His 
pipe sucked hollowly. 


Bartley looked behind him. He 
could make out Melia’s boat a good 
twenty yards away and barely see the 
other boats closing up vn them. The 
trawler was a long squat shape ahead. 
There were no lights burning on her. 
They would all be hidden behind 
heavy cloth. He could see the ugly 
bow of her rising in front and the 
squat wheelhouse resting on her tail 
like a dropped foreign appendage. 
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She was heading very slowly towards 
the south-west, almost into the wind. 
They could hear the chugging of the 
slowly turning engine. So she was 
trawling a seine net. That would hold 
up her speed appreciably. 

Nearer now, Bartley could see the 
shape of a man’s head in the wheel- 
house lighted by the binnacle light. 
He crouched lower. There was very 
little sound from their own boat. It 
would be covered by the noise of the 
slowly turning engine. 


E thought, not for the first time: 
this old boat sails as sweet as a 
nut. He rose to his knees. His son 
rose beside him, levering up the long 
pole with the steel hook on the end 
of it. They closed on the trawler. 

Bartley had his hand raised, about 
to drop it, when clear and distinct, 
carried by the wind, over the sound 
of the boats and the sails and the 
chugging engine there came the lively 
bark of a little dog. It was such a 
foreign sound in such a place that 
Bartley remained petrified. 

There was action on the trawler. 
A bulkhead door was thrown open 
and they saw two men coming out 
and peering over the side at them. 
Then they shouted and ran. 


BAktiey dropped his hand. Mick 

swung the rope in and let the sail- 
rope run off his arm. Bartley cursed 
and cursed Melia’s pup as he stood 
to his full height and reached for the 
side of the trawler. He gripped it. 
The trawler suddenly sprang away 
as if she had sat on a nest of ants 
and Bartley was swept off the deck of 
his own boat and his son was left 
foolishly standing up holding the 
long pole out to the air. 





THE DOG BARKED TWICE 


ARTLEY hauled himself up. He was 

faced by figures. He struck out 
with his fists. A forlorn hope. He was 
off balance. He saw a raised arm and 
felt the crunch of something hitting 
his forehead. He thought he saw the 
carnival lights in the Square in the 
middle of Race Week and then the 
cold water closed over his head. 

Melia had hushed his dog. If he 
wasn’t a kind man he would have 
wrung its neck. 

He had seen the action ahead. He 
had swung his boat on the track of 
Bartley’s, but he was too late for the 
trawler. He only got a blast of air 
from her as her stern passed by. But 
in passing he saw the form of Bartley 
clinging to her sides and he saw him 
falling an unlovely sprawl into the 
sea and he did a very strange thing. 
He raised his hand high that held 
the pup and he flung it towards the 
sinking body of Bartley. Then he 
tried frantically to turn the boat, but, 
of course, she only stalled. The sails 
flapped idly and he had to swing 
away on a wide tack to come back 
on the spot where Bartley had fallen. 

That poor pup was very surprised. 
How could this strange new indi- 
vidual it had found be so cruel? The 
water took it and shook it and soaked 
it and it emerged and it whined and 
barked very indignantly, since water 
is no place for a terrier, and when 
Bartley’s head emerged from the sea 
and he saw a small barking and cry- 
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ing dog in line with his eyes, he 
nearly gave up the ghost and died 
there and then because God knows 
this misbegotten dog had been haunt- 
ing him and was the cause of all his 
misfortune. But he stretched a hand 
weakly and took hold of the thing 
and wrapped it round his neck and 
the yoke started licking the side of 
his face. 


“O you son of a so-and-so,” said 

Bartley, naming the thing well, 
and then he flapped his arms in the 
water trying to keep himself on top 
of it. 

“Bark,” he roared, “bark, can’t 
you?” and reached a hand and with 
two tough fingers pinched. 

The pup howled. 

And that was how Shunter swept 
in and stuck a hook in Bartley before 
the weight of his sea-boots and his 
woollen jersies and his heavy coat 
brought him down for ever to the 
bottom of the sea. 


HUNTER’S boat was first home and 

they climbed out of it and they 
waited for Melia to come in, with 
Bartley standing up tall in the dawn 
light, dripping wet, holding a 
bedraggled pup in one hand and 
dabbing at the wound in his fore- 
head with the other, and Shunter 
sitting on a bollard, stuffing a pipe 
with great satisfaction, and waiting 
for the show to begin. 


Gwe sd 


ou are young only once. After that you've got to be 
pretty smart to think up a good line of excuses for the 


foolish things you do. 


Mee light of your troubles—or keep them dark. 
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While the Irish were being plundered and driven into Connacht, 

Sir William Petty made a vast fortune. He was a Cromwellian 

of great ability, and among his many remarkable ideas were 
proposals for a State medical service, free for all 


Portrait of a Planter 


CONTEMPORARY portrait of Sir 

William Petty shows him as a 

heavy, middle-aged man, his 
forehead almost entirely concealed by 
a dark, 17th-century wig. The full 
face is dominated by beautiful (but 
extremely short-sighted) grey eyes; 
the brows are strongly-marked, the 
nose large and curved, the lips well- 
formed and sensual above a double 
chin. The hands, resting upon an 
ample body, are large, with long, 
tapering fingers, giving an impression 
of manipulative skill and restless 
energy. 

The life and character of this fas- 
cinating figure—doctor, geographer, 
statistician and political economist, 
who was responsible for the Down 
Survey of Ireland and the first re- 
liable atlas of the country (both of 
these being landmarks in the history 
of surveying and cartography) are 
splendidly presented to us by E. 
Strauss in Sir William Petty 
(London: The Bodley Head. 25/-). 

Cromwellian Ireland, which found 
William Petty at the height of his 
powers, was a rich mine for adven- 
turers. Small wonder, therefore, that 
the twenty-cight-years-old doctor, 
who in England had _ climbed 
arduously to a great position from 
small beginnings, turned his shrewd, 
powerful attention westwards :— 

When Ireland lay helpless and 


almost lifeless at the mercy of the 
conquerors, Dr. Petty landed at 


Waterford on September 10, 1652, 
as Physician to Lieutenant-General 
Fleetwood and the Commonwealth 
Army of Occupatien. 


RELAND was to remain the constant 

preoccupation of a busy life until 
shortly before his death at the age of 
sixty-four. 

It was the country in which this 
keen thinker and practical man of 
affairs amassed a huge fortune and 
he kept it through alli the vicissitudes 
of Protectorate, Commonwealth and 
Restoration. 

When Petty arrived, Ireland was in 
the throes of re-plantation, following 
a fierce war of twelve years. For 
benefit of the Cromwellian soldiers, 
the Irish were to be banished to 
Connacht as though to an “ inverted 
Pale, a kind of Irish Ghetto”. The 
problem of land division was a 
baffling one and Petty saw his oppor- 
tunity to gain control of the survey- 
ing and the dividing-up:— 


He propounded that the whole 
land should be measured according 
to its civil bounds, viz., by baronies, 
parishes, townlands, plough lands, 
balliboes, etc., and also by its 
natural boundings by rivers, ridges 
of mountains, rocks, loughs, bogs, 
etc.; aS answering not only the 
very ends of satisfying the adven- 
turers and soldiers then in view but 
also all such other future ends 
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whatsoever as are usually expected 
from any survey. 

Thus he aimed very much higher 
than any of his predecessors—and 
he combined his statement of prin- 
ciples with the firm offer of com- 
pleting this huge work within 
thirteen months, although the 
Surveyor-General expressed the 


opinion that “he always took it for 
a business of as many years”. 


His offer was accepted and, in 
December, 1654, his contract was 
signed. Thus, at the age of thirty- 
one, Petty embarked on a remarkable 
survey, which was to remain the best 
for almost 200 years. 


ALTHOUGH not a complete survey of 

the country, it covered two thirds 
of the territory and its organisation 
proved a feat of foresight, administra- 
tive ability and shrewd common- 
sense :— 


It was particularly striking for a 
man of thirty-one with the back- 
ground and interests of Petty, who 
embarked on this scheme in oppo- 
sition to the opinion of practically 
all the experts, and who had bound 
himself to perform the task within 
a period regarded as grossly in- 
sufficient and in a country where 
the ordinary machinery of govern- 
ment had completely broken down. 


Petty’s claim to fame as a 
geographer stems from the intelligent 
use he made of the material gathered 
during the Down Survey, for his 
famous atlas of Ireland. Early in 1675, 
Sir John Evelyn, the Restoration 
writer who was Petty’s great friend, 
wrote :— 


The Map of Ireland made by Sir 
William Petty is believed to be the 
most exact that ever yet was made 
of any country. He promised to 
publish it, and I am told it has cost 


gI 


him near {1,000 to have it 
engraved at Amsterdam. 


This was ten years before the pub- 
lication of the great edition of Petty’s 
complete atlas, the Hibernia Deline- 
atio, with its general map of Ireland 
and separate provincial and county 
maps, Mr. Strauss tells us :— 


In spite of its imperfections, 
Petty’s atlas was an important 
advance in the developing science 
of geography, and more than two 
and a half centuries after Evelyn’s 
praise his words were echoed by a 
modern critic who finds that in 
Petty’s map Ireland has for the 
first time found her true shape, if 
not her real size, and that the 
modern map of Ireland dates back 
to the Down Survey and the pub- 
lication of Hibernia Delineatio. 


DvRING the Survey and the prepara- 

tion of the atlas, Dr. Petty was 
not only growing rich in both lands 
and moneys, but was also becoming 
a veritable Pooh Bah under Lord 
Lieutenant Henry Cromwell who 
admired the stupendous efficiency of 
his personal physician :— 


Henry Cromwell made him not 
only one of the Commissioners for 
the distribution of lands and an 
additional Clerk to the Council, but 
he also “translated” him “from 
a stranger into his bosom” and 
made him his personal private sec- 
retary, though “ without one penny 
of reward”. 


Petty had landed in Ireland with 
£480. After four years his cash re- 
sources amounted to £13,060—a very 
large sum in the 17th century and in 
an impoverished country like Ireland. 

As time went on he acquired large 
tracts of land, particularly in Kerry 
where his estate became the proud 
possession of his descendants, the 
Lords of Lansdowne, 
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Sir William (he was knighted in 
1661) had a permanent residence in 
Dublin, but he made frequent visits 
to his properties. 


The forfeited land in County 
Kerry had been one of the toughest 
bones of contention between 
various classes of soldiers at the 
time of the Down Survey, because 
the wildness and remoteness of the 
county, combined with exceedingly 
poor communications, were serious 
drawbacks to its settlement and ex- 
ploitation. Petty owned a large 
estate in Kerry at the time of the 
Restoration, and socn afterwards he 
managed to obtain large grants of 
“unprofitable lands” in the same 
area from Charles II. 


HE was an original charter member 

of the Royal Society. It was there- 
fore natural that he should wish to 
have something similar in Dublin. 
With William Molyneux, he set up 
such an organisation :— 


This was the Dublin Society of 
which Petty was elected President 
and for which he designed in 1684 
a set of rules which are an excellent 
reflection of his own frame of mind 
and that of his scientific friends. 


The Natural and Political Observa- 
tions upon Bills of Mortality of which 
he was co-author with John Graunt 
is a landmark in the history of statis- 
tics and a genuine triumph for 
Petty’s much-advocated method of 
evaluation by “number, weight and 
measure”. In the social sciences, 
Petty was a pioneer, proclaiming 
quantitative measurement as the key 
to adequate knowledge of social facts. 
In the field of medicine he fore- 
shadowed many modern develop- 
ments : — 


Perhaps the most remarkable 
application of his social ideas was 
his attitude to public health and 
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IR HIzROME SANKEY sent Petty 
a challenge, which led to the 
famous rejoinder that the duel 
should be fought in a dark cellar 
with a great carpenter’s axe, as 
Petty was “exceedingly pur- 
blind ”’. 











the medical profession. As far as 
the patients were concerned, Petty 
demanded the same equality of 
opportunity for the care of the 
sick as he did for the education of 
the young. In his proposals for the 
struggle against the plague he in- 
cluded the removal of the sick from 
the danger spots and their treat- 
ment by matrons and surgeons 
“the charges to be general”, with 
medicines “generally approved by 
the best advice”. In his priceless 
fragment of an anatomy lecture 
(circa 1676) he deplored the fact 
“that there have not been hospitals 
for the accommodation of sick 
people, rich as well as poor.” 


N the same lecture, he made a pro- 

posal so bold that now, after more 
than 250 years, many doctors are still 
violently opposed to it:— 


He strongly came out in favour 


of a State medical service of 
salaried doctors. One of the reasons 
for the general contempt of the 
medical profession, he said, was 
the fact that “ physicians are not 
qualified as divines, lawyers and 
soldiers are. For all those are in- 
struments of Government and are 
paid by the State; and the people 
must have such divines, armies and 
administrators of justice as the 
State appoints, and the people must 
pay them what the State pleases. 
Whereas physicians have only their 
personal art to make their fortunes 
by, which, as the world goes, is 
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better done by craft; for in making 
medicine there is an art as well 
as craft, and the latter is more 
profitable than the former.” 


QE of the most original social 

engineers of all time (he was the 
first to formulate the Labour Theory 
of Value), Petty would have been 
quite at home in the modern Welfare 
State. 

Capable of high flights of realistic 
fancy, he advocated reforms of social 
technique which it took his native 
land centuries to realise even partially, 
such as:-— 


the compulsory registration of 
all real estate transactions in a 
Land Registry; or others which 
have nut been accepted even at the 
present day, like a monetary system 
“fit for accounts in decimal arith- 
metic”. He combined this pro- 
posal with one for the reform of 
the coinage and said “ that if your 
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old defective farthings were cried 
down to five a penny, you may 
keep all the accounts in a way of 
decimal arithmetic, which has been 
long desired for the ease and cer- 
tainty of account”. 


Petty even advocated Identity 
Cards, the introduction of which in 
Britain was a minor revolution in 
social technique caused by the 
Second World War :— 


He suggested, as a measure for 
the prevention of crimes, “ that 
every man have and carry about 
him an uncounterfeitable ticket, ex- 
pressing his name, the number of 
his house, his age, trade, stature, 
hair, eye and other peculiar marks 
of his body.” 


In May, 1685, this genius left 
Ireland for ever and took up his 
residence in London with his family 
and his fifty-three chests of docu- 
ments. He died two years later. 


Cw sd 
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Say TO YOUR CHEMIST 


and after... 


EV. J. A. SHIELDS has written the 
tesa Guide to Lourdes. It will 
enrich the journey for any pilgrim and, 
what is perhaps a still severer test, will 
be read by him with pleasure long after- 
wards. For those who cannot make the 
journey in person it will be the passport 
to do so in mind. There is no abler or 
more sympathetic guide than Rev. J. A. 
| Shields. Here is a subject dear to every 
Catholic, and it is well handled by a 
writer who knows his theme. He has 
packed into this book an enormous 
amount of valuable information and he is 
always authentic, authoritative and 
eminently readable. The list of con- 
tents includes the following: 


The Call of Lourdes, 


Cures at Lourdes 


Once you try 

Euthymol there’s 

a tang of healthin The Pilgrimage Programme, 

your mouth that 

» only Euthymol can Special Notices, 

give. It not only 

cleans your teeth | 

but protects your 

gums and destroys bac- 

teria associated with 
decay and mouth odours. In| This 3/- Guide to Lourdes is our 
short, its the complete tooth-| special Marian Year publication. It is 


oo atte EU Visit | tastefully produced, well - illustrated 
THY ... MOL for reali | throughout, and is spiral bound. The 
mouth freshness cover illustration is an original in oils by 


the eminent [Irish artist R. ‘Taylor 


y tte A Carson. 
@TOOTHPASTE C. Be FALLON BEwe 
43 PARKGATE STREET, DUBLIN 


Travelling to Lourdes, 


Hymns, Chants and the Invocations, 





Excursions from Lourdes. 














Literary Scrapbook 





Franco’s Irish Pen-Name 


E FACT THAT GENERAL FRANCO 

used the pen-name “ Macauley ” 
in an article for the Spanish Press in- 
terested me greatly. Was he using 
“ Macauley” deliberately, or just by 
chance? * 

The reason I put this question is 
that the Macauley family of Cushen- 
dall, in the Glens of Antrim, have 
always claimed that an ancestor of 
theirs, John Boyd Macauley, was the 
author of the Letters of Funius. 

The Macauleys had a large man- 
sion overlooking Cushendall, Glen- 
ville “Castle”, as their family seat 
until early in this century, when their 
failing fortunes forced them to sell it. 
A descendant of theirs, Maurice 
Finlay, who had an adventurous 
career in the Sea Salvage Service and 
is now a fisherman, tells me that John 
Boyd Macauley was in the Colonial 
Service, and some of his papers found 
after his death pointed clearly to his 
authorship of the famous Letters. 
—Jack McBrive in John O’ London’s 

Weekly. 


Johnson Liked Him 


RTHUR MURPHY, AUTHOR OF 

Ail in the Wrong, the 18th cen- 
tury play revived at the Gate Theatre, 
was born in Roscommon somewhere 
around 1730. As a young man he 
went to London to seek fame and 
fortune. 

Lovers of Boswell’s Johnson will 
remember him as the man who, the 
Doctor once said, was the only 
dramatist of real ability in the 
London Theatre. This Irishman was 
the man that Hazlitt said was “ The 
English Moliére ”. 

Is there any chance that the Com- 


pany which has rescued Arthur 
Murphy for us would do a like ser- 
vice for that still more famous and 
equally forgotten Irish dramatist, 
John O’Keeffe, who wrote nearly one 
hundred plays and practically owned 
the London Theatre in Napoleonie 
times ? 

Macklin said that O’Keeffe’s The 
Agreeable Surprise was the best 
comedy in the English language, and 
Hazlitt had a very high opinion of 
his work. O’Keeffe should have a 
special claim on the Dublin Theatre. 
He was born in Abbey Street! 

—Dublin Opinion. 


Octogenarian Peace Worker 


FAMOUS OCTOGENARIAN, GILBERT 

Murray, was born eighty-eight 
years ago in Australia of Irish 
Catholic parents. It is more than 
fifty years since he won fame for 
himself with his translations into 
English of the Greek classics. 

Gilbert Murray said from his home 
at Boar’s Hill, Oxford, on his latest 
birthday that he hoped still to be able 
to do some work towards world 
peace. He added sadly: “ We are a 
long way from it yet.” 

Between the two wars he worked 
untiringly for the League of Nations, 
whose fate might have been happier 
if some of his advice had not been 
ignored. He broadcast last year once 
or twice and may do so again soon. 

Generations of Irish and other 
undergraduates at Oxford have en- 
joyed his help and the hospitality 
of his wife, Lady Mary Murray, at 
their pleasant home. 

—Irish Independent. 

















ON SALE NOW 


Sc@alL nha Scannin 


By 


PROINSIAS O CONLUAIN 


SCEAL NA SCANNAN is the first book in Irish dealing with the 
history and art ofthe film. The book traces with cosmopolitan breadth 
the invention and development of the film from its very beginnings to 
its growth into a great industry, a medium of mass entertainment and a 
potential art. There is a special section on the history of the cinema 
and of film-making in Ireland—a section containing much interesting 
information never before published. 

With an attractive dust jacket, frontispiece and 
eight full pages of Ulustrations. In two editions— 
260 pp. 4/6 (paper cover) and 7/- (cloth) 
OBTAINABLE THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT 
FROM 


FOILSEACHAIN RIALTAIS 


G.P.O. ARCADE, DUBLIN 
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“ The monthly — treat that’s hard to beat!” 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 
The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & boys 


ACH month this attractively-produced periodical for the 
9 to 15-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 
and stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 
CLUB, 
@ “ Every 7 amy and schoolboy should have a copy. 
brightly produced . . .admirable . . .charming. . .”—ZJrish Catholic, 


@ ‘‘ Makes a nice balance between the lite and trivial 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
children’s publication.” —Jrish Press. 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.” —Standard, 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS 


195 BuccLeucH Srreet, GLascow, C.3. 
Obtainable from booksellers, newsagents or direct from the publishers 
































CWOTIOWTIOCWTOOWNTD Sunday Night at the Abbey 
Denis Fohnston recalls when his 
fellow-actors included judges, 


FORT HCOMING oe oo archi- 
FEATURES vi itacaall 


CWT DOWHTD OF WT DOWHT D 


* 


Happy Man of Music 
David Curry is one of the 
B.B.C.’s_ most popular con- 
ductors. 


Fashion Guide for the World 
Sybil Connolly, Neilli Mulcahy, 
Elizabeth Fames and _ Irene 
Gilbert are among the experts 
who have persuaded the world’s * 
most elegant women to wear 


Irish frocks and shawls. A Jew Looks at Catholics 


* Will Herberg, author of Judaism 

Your American Friend Doesn’t and Modern Man, ts an inter- 
Mean it! nationally-recognised authority 
Back from a tour of the U.S., on Fewish religious and cultural 
novelist Alice Curtayne warns affairs: now he writes in praise 
about language pitfalls for the of the stand of the Catholic 
unwary. Church for the dignity of man. 





ORDER FORM 


To THE IRISH DIGEST One year: 12/6 
43 Parkgate St., Dublin, Ireland. Two years: 21/6 


Please send me post free the IRISH DIGEST for ..... eose year(s) beginning 


with the i . Remittance herewith. 


In U.S.A. and Canada: One year, $3; two years, $5. 
In Africa, Australia, New Zealand, etc.: One year 12/6; two years 21/6. 
Post free to ali parts of the world, 








U.S. Subscriptions may also be sent to the American News Company or any of its branches or direct to 
the International News Company, 131 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


next (October) issue of THe IntsH Dicest will be on sale on Thursday, 
September 30. 











Christmas Cards 


HE RA | p C Irish Liturgical Art Series and many 


others. 


SHIELDS chisnait 


‘ ° 
Can be made with your BOOKS OF IRISH INTEREST 
Family Crest mounted on s 
polished hard wood base. HOLY PICTURES 

Size 7” x 6”, 30)/-. @ 
RELIGIOUS GOODS 

e 

GIBSON PRICE Wholesale, Retail, Mail-Order 
16 SUFFOLK STREET Write for Catalogue (Free), 


DUBLIN bd 
IRISH ART PUBLICATIONS 


BOTS re aw. 
1916 PROCLAMATION 


WALL CHART 24' x 36 


This chart of linen-backed hard-wearing paper is an 
enlarged facsimile of the original Proclamation of the 
Republic read by Pearse at the G.P.O. on Easter Sunday 
1916, and includes scraper-board portraits of the seven 
signatories ; the Tri-colour ; and the Crests of the four 
Provinces in colour. Suitable for framing: 17/6. With 
dowels: 21/-. By Post, 6d. extra. 


Postage extra 





























From 


Cc. J. FALLON LTD. 
43 Parkgate St., Dublin 














ONE GUINEA 
Mr. R. K. Markham, Iona D 


IRISH DIGEST 
COMPET TION See. 0. Snap, 


W. B. Heney, 


Miss Maisie 


Baird, 


ot 


Mrs. G O Sullivan, 


Miss Toni O Doherty, 


4 He 


4 


Caitriona Mairtin, | 
an ( 7 Dubh At 


n ‘ 2G} 


SEPTEMBER PRIZE WINNERS Peatele Kevenagh, 


FIVE GUINEAS 
Miss M. Carroll, Glenherbert, Dargle 
per gy actin 1999. D | Fintan G. Kinsella, 
eo ee Dublin. Note No. 1 


TWO GUINEA 
Miss Sadie Dunne, \4 \« hor Place t Mrs. d. Sweeney, fF alca 
treet, I Note } RE 1847 Note No. L7N 891842 


f i of gne hed 184 











y for entries recetved on or before 








Made 


Herring’ 
~ Pond 





HEN (Gsuinness’s brewery 
in New York 


be gan 


‘ ; 
operations a supply of 


the special Guinness yeast was flown 


across to start the first brew 


That 


Guinness 


why 
York 


and 


is one of the reasons 


in New 


our 


brewed 
corresponds exactly, in flav 


goodness, to Guinness from its 


(FUINNEeSS IS 





native Dublin. Identity of skill and 


experience, and of the natural 


wholesome ingredients from which 
Guinness has been brewed ever since 


1759; also contribute to this happy 
result. 
Guinness, thank goodness, is just 


as good for you on both 


nd 
sides of the herring pond. (* 


good for you every where 


BPeaeaa Dao aaa aaa aaa aaa aaa aa DP 


and Printed in Ireland t 
j r 


Tre and and pu ished 


G.E.2143 


Dublin, Republic of 
Dublin 


Parkgate Printing Works 
LTD 43 Parkzate Street 





